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PART 2 


I* 1928 a Syrian peasant, while digging 
on his land, discovered a vaulted tomb 
containing some objects of gold. In this 
accidental manner was initiated the archaeo- 
‘logical discovery which has proved to be the 
‘most significant for Biblical study since 
1887, when a native Egyptian woman hap- 
‘pened upon the first Amarna tablets. The 
discoveries at the Syrian sites of Ras 
Shamra and adjoining Minet el-Beida have 
‘indeed proved a most valuable supplement 
‘to the Egyptian discovery in that they give 
us priceless information concerning the 
‘religion and literature of Syria-Palestine 
for what is frequently called the “Amarna 
Age” (around 1400 B. C.), just as the 
Bl Amarna tablets contained information con- 
‘cerning the political situation of the same 
period. 

The basic importance of these Ras 
Shamra discoveries, especially of the clay 
tablets which have been uncovered, lies in 
Whe fact that they have given to the stu- 
‘dent of the Old Testament genuine, first- 
hand material for the study of the culture 
‘pf the people whom we may conveniently 
‘(if not with entire accuracy) call “Canaan- 
tes.” Previously we have had to rely 
nlmost entirely upon late writers such as 
Philo of Byblos, Damascius, and Lucian; 
‘pon fragmentary or brief Phoenician in- 
‘criptions ; upon the Bible itself, which could 
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rightly be considered somewhat prejudiced 
even if frequently authentic; upon Arabic 
analogies; and upon the so~alled “primi- 
tive survivals” in modern Syria and Pales- 
tine. It is no exaggeration to say that we 
are now in a better position for the study 
of early Canaanite culture than we are for 
the study of the culture of the early He- 
brews, especially before the time of Moses. 

It is necessary at this point, however, to 
issue a warning concerning the use of these 
Ras Shamra tablets. Our difficulties are 
manifold in dealing with them, and we are 
far from finality in discussing their signifi- 
cance for Biblical study. For one thing, 
the tablets have not all been published, and 
in the present state of the world it is impos- 
sible to say when they will be entirely pub- 
lished, if ever. Again, of those which have 
been published perhaps only about half have 
been satisfactorily translated. Also, it is 
frequently true that when we can translate 
a tablet in whole or in part, the connections 
are obscure, either because of the fragmen- 
tary nature of the texts or because of the 
lacunae in our knowledge. Nevertheless, 


the point has been reached at which it has 
been possible to publish a grammar of the 
Ugaritic language,? and several books and 
many articles have been written discussing 
the Ras Shamra inscriptions and their sig- 
nificance for Biblical research. Exorbitant 
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claims are sometimes made. I shall try to 
confine my own remarks to claims that seem 
to be substantially certain. Also, my dis- 
cussion will center wholly about their 
importance for understanding the Old Test- 
ament (with an occasional remark touching 
upon the New Testament). The discover- 
ies, including both the epigraphic and the 
anepigraphic, have great importance for the 
history of Syrian culture in many of its 
phases, for the origin of a number of Greek 
ideas,? and other fields of study, but it is 
impossible to touch upon all of these here. 

I. The Language of the Old Testament. 
Ugaritic, the language of the Ras Shamra 
tablets, is difficult to classify. A. Goetze has 
recently suggested that its closest relation- 
ship is to Amorite.* Whatever its precise 
classification, there can be no question that 
Ugaritic has many affinities with Hebrew, 
perhaps more in vocabulary than in gram- 
mar. It is true, of course, that Hebrew has 
been much more helpful in the translation 
of Ugaritic than the reverse, but there are a 
few points at which Ugaritic has now con- 
tributed to the understanding or translation 
of Hebrew. Some of these points may seem 
quite trivial, but it is only by the clearing 
up of many trivial matters that we arrive 
at perfection in the translation and under- 
standing of the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In Isaiah 3:18 occurs the word sh®visim, 
in the catalogue of ornaments and finery 
worn by ancient Hebrew belles (probably 
the prose passage, 3:18-23, is secondary to 
the original poem). The King James and 
American Revised Versions translate this 
as “cauls,” with “networks” in the margin; 
the American Translation has “fillets.” Now 
at Ras Shamra the word shpsh (shapshu or 
shapash) is used for the sun or the sun-god- 
dess. It seems entirely plausible to trans- 
late the Hebrew word as “sun-discs” as a 
type of ornament (for which archaeological 
illustrations may be found), especially since 
the next word means “crescents” (King 
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James Version, “round tires like the 


moon”’). 
A more significant passage is II Kings 
15:5. There we learn that Jehovah smote 


king Azariah (Uzziah) so that he was a 


leper unto the day of his death, “and he 
dwelt in bét ha-hofshit.” This word is trans- 
lated in the King James Version as “a sev- 
eral house,” and in the American Revised 
as “a separate house,” with “infirmary” in 
the margin. The clue to the meaning is 
given by a passage which occurs twice in 
the Ras Shamra texts, II AB viii 7f and 
I*AB v 14-16, where it is said, apparently 
to Baal: 


“Descend to the bt hptht of the earth, 
Count yourself among those who descend 
into the earth.” 


It is clear that in this passage the bt Apthi 
is an underground or underworld place oi 
some nature. Most scholars have concluded 
that the cognate Hebrew word in II King: 
15:5 means “grotto, basement of a house’ 
or the like, in which the king was isolated 
because of his leprosy. It seems to me just 
possible, however, that bét hahofshit is to be 
taken as a synonym for Sheol as the under- 
world. The meaning of the passage is hardl) 


that the king immediately died and his sou! } 


went to Sheol. But the idea seems to have 
been held by the Hebrews that in time of 
sickness the soul began its journey to Sheol, 


or actually went to Sheol, and revival from 
sickness is sometimes represented as rescu- 
ing the soul from Sheol. The closest paral- ¥ 


lel to the Ras Shamra passage and one of the 


clearest expressions of the idea is to bef 


found in Psalm 88 :3f.: 


“For my soul is sated with troubles, 
And my life draweth near unto Sheol. 


I am counted among those who go dow fe 


to the Pit, 


I have become as a man without help.” 
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The idea is found also in Job 33:19-22, 
Isaiah 29 :4 and elsewhere.* It appears also 
among the Babylonians. 
A third passage in which aid is gained 
) from Ugaritic is Zech. 13:6. Here it is not 
a matter of translation but rather of under- 
" standing an idiom. A literal rendering of 
) this verse is: “And one will say unto him, 
‘What are these wounds between thy 
hands?” And he will reply, ‘Those with 
which I was smitten in the house of my 
\ friends.’” The meaning of the idiom is 
‘clearly given by III AB 14, 16, in which 
) “between the hands” (bn ydm) is parallel 
| with “back” (ktp). Smiting between the 
_hands—probably between the outstretched 
hands and arms—is therefore equivalent 


to smiting upon the back. 
cend ff) A Ras Shamra text has suggested to an 
‘ingenious modern scholar a textual emenda- 
tion which is very convincing. In II Sam. 
ipthi} \ 1:21, in David’s lament over Saul and Jona- 
ce than, occurs the following : 
uded 
cings “Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
suse’, 4 ‘Let there be no dew nor rain upon you, 
Neither fields of offerings.” 
‘ he The last phrase is strange, not to say non- 
sites. sensical. On the basis of I D 44, H. L. 
ardh t Ginsberg suggests emendation to read “up- 
nd surging of the Deep.”® The change from 
iia the Masoretic Text wsdy trmt to wshr‘ 
ne off thmt is very simple in the Hebrew square 
Sheol characters. 
from—. For the benefit of New Testament schol- 
resct: it may be pointed out that Ugaritic uses 
paral: several times the verb (bshr) which is the 
of ©quivalent of the Hebrew verb “to tell good 
to bef “ews,” the latter having an obvious rela- 
tionship to the Greek word for “gospel.” 
One passage is of special interest because 
the word is used in connection with the 
ry revelation to El in a dream that Baal had 
down )been revived (I AB iii 4ff.). In another 
the word is used in connection with the 
relp.” birth of a son (a bull!) to Baal and Anat. 


AB iii 34ff.). 
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II. The Literary Forms of the Old Testa- 
ment. A few of the Ras Shamra texts are 
in prose, but the great majority of them are 
in poetry. The Ugaritic poems are very 
similar in form to those of the Old Testa- 
ment. There is not space to give illustra- 
tive examples here, but many will be found 
in Gordon’s Ugaritic Grammar, ch. xii. Par- 
allelism of lines is a very frequent feature, 
of the various types—synonymous, climac-~ 
tic, chiastic, the so-called “synthetic” 
(which is hardly true parallelism at all), 
and so on. As for meter, the 3:3 type is 
most common, but 3:2 and other patterns 
appear. The poetry is often grouped in 
stichoi (verses), of which couplets are the 
most frequent form, and also in strophes 
(stanzas). It has even been suggested by 
one scholar’? that two cases of rhyme occur 
(I* AB vi 17-21; I AB i 2-5), but these 
may be accidental, as in Hebrew. 

An important warning may be drawn 
from the study of Ugaritic poetry for the 
student of Hebrew poetry. Considerable 
variety is found in the Ras Shamra poems 
in meter and in arrangement of verses and 
strophes. We are probably, therefore, not 
justified in expecting as great uniformity 
and regularity in Old Testament poetry as 
many critics have tried to impose upon it. 
We should be more wary of emendations 
and excisions, and not be so quick to assign 
the various parts of a single poem to vari- 
ous dates simply upon the basis of poetic 
criteria. 


The actual borrowing of the Old Testa- 
ment from Ugaritic literature is probably not 
very great. H. L. Ginsberg has sought to 
prove that Psalm 29 is descended from a 
North Canaanite hymn to the storm-god 
Baal or Hadad.® This is not based, how- 
ever, upon the finding of the Canaanite origi- 
nal, but upon similarity of ideas in Psalm 
29 with ideas occurring in the Ras Shamra 
literature, such as that of the “sons of 
God” and of the thunder as the voice of 
Yahweh; upon the appearance of Sy- 
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rian place-names, Lebanon, Siryon (Her- 
mon), and the desert of Qadesh; upon the 
usage of a type of meter that occurs in 
Ugaritic (abc, abd) ; and similar criteria. 

One of the very closest parallels of an 
Old Testament poem with a Ras Shamra 
poem is to be seen in comparison of Ps. 
92:10: 


“For lo, thy enemies, O Yahweh, 

For lo, thy enemies shall perish! 

All the workers of iniquity shall be scat- 
tered !” 


with III AB 8-9: 


“Lo, thy enemies, O Baal, 
Lo, thy enemies wilt thou smite! 
Lo, thou wilt cut off thy adversaries !’”® 


It has frequently been pointed out that the 
majority of the cases of real borrowing of 
the Old Testament from Ugaritic literature 
occur in exilic and early post-exilic writ- 
ings. The reason for this apparently is that 
by the time of the exile Hebrew religion 
had definitely won the battle against 
Canaanite Baalism and did not need to fear 
the borrowing or imitation of “pagan” ideas 
or literature; also, there seems to have been 
a renaissance of Phoenician or Canaanite 
literature in about the seventh century B.C., 
which influenced Hebrew-Jewish writers 
either directly or indirectly. 


III. The History of the Hebrews. It has 
been claimed that the Ras Shamra texts 
throw a flood of light upon the history of 
the Hebrews, especially for the pre-Mosaic 
period. This is to be seen in the so-called 
“Negebite theory” held particularly by cer- 
tain French scholars (Virolleaud, Dussaud 
et al.), according to which the ancestors 
of the Phoenicians and Israelites lived side 
by side in the Negeb (southern Palestine) 
in the second millennium and later were 
separated after a war. This theory is based, 
however, upon doubtful translations of 
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Ugaritic poems, such as the Legend of Keret 
and the “Birth of the Gracious and Beauti- 
ful Gods,” and dubious interpretations of 
Biblical passages. For criticism and refu- 
tation of this theory one should consul: 
Albright, BASOR 71 (Oct. 1938) pp. 35- 
40; R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique XLVI 
(1937) pp. 535-545; and W. Baumgartner, 
Theologische Rundschau 1941, pp. 12-20. 

A more serious bearing upon the early 
history of the Hebrews is brought by the 
discovery that at Ras Shamra the equiva- § 
lent of the cuneiform amélitt SAG.GAZ 
(which is usually equated with khdbirit) is 
‘prm, not ‘brm as would be expected. This 
fact has been interpreted by E. G. Kraeling 
as supporting his denial that the Biblical 
“Hebrews” are identical with, or connected 
in some very close way with, the khabirii oi 
the Amarna tablets. The question is one 
which involves many considerations, but | 
believe that the proper linguistic explana- 
tion is that made by J. Lewy,—namely, that 
under the influence of Hurrian, which did 
not distinguish between voiced and voice- 
less stops, the Ugaritic ‘prm is a secondary 
form for which the Biblical ‘brm and cunei- 
form khabiri are more primary.’? This 
does not necessarily settle the matter, but 
this single discovery at Ras Shamra does 
not absolutely upset the far-reaching histori- 
cal conclusions which have been drawn from 
the occurrence of the khabirii in the Amarna 
tablets and elsewhere. 


IV. The Religion of the Old Testament. & 
It is extremely fortunate that the Ras 
Shamra tablets consist largely of poetic § 
myths and legends that give much infor: 
mation concerning the religion of the people 
of Ugarit, and not simply business and 
commercial documents of the type so fre- 
quently found in lands where cuneiform was F 
used. Secular documents have been found ¥ 
at Ras Shamra, but they are not very num: § 
erous. 


Several characteristics of Canaanite relig-§ 
ion stand out in any study of the Raf 
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Shamra material. For one thing, the relig- 
ion was largely a fertility religion, center- 


| ing around the desire for fertility of the 
soil. 


This may be demonstrated not only 
from the texts but also from some of the 
objects uncovered. For example, a large 


» baked clay pipe was found buried upright 


in the ground, with holes at various levels; 
this pipe was doubtless used for pouring 


| libations deep into the earth. Also, many 
the 


plaques of the nude fertility goddess were 
found. Because of this concern with fer- 


' tility, the conflict of the seasons was repre- 
» sented in the mythology and ritual, and the 


deities associated with fertility were the 
most important. Because of the proximity 


' of the city to the sea, the conflict between 


the dry land and the sea also appears in 
the mythology. 


Furthermore, the gods and goddesses of 


| Ugarit are largely anthropomorphic, and 
' the religion was clearly polytheistic. 
‘claim has been made that there was a ten- 
' dency towards monotheism in the Ugaritic 


The 


religion. This is extremely doubtful; if 


| there was any tendency in this direction at 


all it was in the direction of the sole wor- 
ship of Baal rather than of El. Any theory 


) of monotheism in Canaanite religion at this 
» time plays very loosely with the term. 


The religion of Ugarit was highly ritual- 


' istic and involved many sacrifices. We cer- 
) tainly are not far wrong in supposing that 
' the myths were designed to be enacted in 
| ritual; their terminology often makes this 
quite certain. 

oetic 
nfor- F) point out the probable influence of Canaan- 
_ ite religion, as revealed in the Ras Shamra 
and 


For the sake of systematic study, we may 


texts, upon Old Testament religion in three 


» important spheres — Sacrifices, Theology, 
and Mythology. 


A. The Sacrificial System. The religion 


‘— of Ugarit was undoubtedly one which in- 


volved an elaborate system of ritual, includ- 


_ ing many sacrifices. For example, some of 
the texts are little more than lists of sacri- 
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fices, and at one point in the myth of Baal 
and Anat, after Anat had buried Baal she 
made a great sacrifice of seventy each of 
six kinds of animals (I AB i 18-29). 

It has been pointed out that at Ras Sham- 
ra the following types of offerings were made, 
all of which appear also in the Old Testa- 
ment, the names of the offerings being cog- 
nate or very similar in the two languages: 
peace-offerings, whole offerings, trespass- 
offerings, first-fruits, wave-offerings, tithes, 
and possibly others.‘* Also, many of the 
kinds of animals used in sacrifices at Ras 
Shamra were the same as those used by 
the Hebrews. It is not possible, however, 
to set up an exact correspondence between 
Ugaritic and Hebrew religion in the matter 
of offerings and sacrifices, either in the names 
of the offerings or the animals or other 
materials offered. It is probably too extreme 
to say that the Israelite system of sacrifices 
is of Canaanite origin. There is some evi- 
dence that they may be of common Semitic 
origin." 

However, the information from the Ugar- 
itic texts helps us to understand, I believe, 
the opposition of the great eighth- and sev- 
enth-century prophets to elaborate ritual- 
ism, including sacrifice. Much ink has been 
wasted in trying to prove that these prophets 
did not really mean what they said about 
ritualism. It seems to me beyond doubt that 
they were absolutely opposed to elaborate 
ritualism and sacrifice, and that their relig- 
ion excluded the worship of Yahweh in 
such manner. They seem to have believed 
that in the early nomadic period of pure 
Yahwism sacrifice was not practiced (see 
especially Amos 5:25; Jer. 7:21f.), and 
they probably believed that Yahwism had 
been corrupted by the taking over of the 
Canaanite sacrificial system. They may not 
have been absolutely correct in this view 
(although we have practically no means of 
ascertaining just what sacrifices were used 
in the nomadic period, if any), but they 
could see in their own day the similarity 
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between Israelite and Canaanite ritual. To 
them similarity suggested origin, and they 
may well have been in large part correct. 

Furthermore, it is very probable that 
some of the elements in the Hebrew ritual- 
istic system which do not appear until exilic 
or post-exilic times, so far as the literature 
now indicates, were actually of very ancient 
origin. For example, the trespass-offering 
appears first in Ezekiel and P, but we have 
seen that it was used in Ras Shamra almost 
a thousand years before. It may well have 
been a kind of offering used by the Hebrews 
also in the earlier period, but does not hap- 
pen to appear in early literature.** 


The Ras Shamra texts have shown that 
some of the ritualistic prohibitions of the 
Hebrews had their origin in the fact that 
they were ritualistic practices of the Canaan- 
ites. The best example of this is the prohi- 
bition against boiling a kid in its mother’s 
milk (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14:21), 
which was apparently a ritualistic practice 
at Ugarit (SS 14). 

B. Theology. It has long been known that 
the Hebrews were greatly influenced in their 
ideas of God by the Canaanites. This is 
based not only on a priori assumption, but 
also upon a number of Biblical passages. 
The nature of this influence can be much 
more clearly seen now that we have first- 
hand knowledge of the Canaanite theol- 
ogy.?® 

The idea of God held by the patriarchs 
was doubtless very similar to that of the 
contemporary Canaanites. This subject has 
recently been discussed very ably by H. G. 
May in JBL LX (1941) pp. 113-128 and 
this Journal IX (August 1941) pp. 155- 
158. The patriarchs worshipped El and 
other divinities known from the Ras Shamra 
texts, and indeed their theology differed lit- 
tle from that of the Canaanites, with the 
possible exception of the worship of the 
“God of My (Thy, etc.) Father.” Also, 
it seems much more correct now to describe 
the patriarchal religion as polytheistic rather 
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than dynamistic, animistic, or the like. The 
latter terms should be used of even earlier 
(pre-patriarchal!) stages of religion. Fur- 
thermore the description in Gen. 14:19, 22 
of El Elyon as “creator” (qénéh) of heaven 
and earth is of much significance. The 
verb used here is the same one used of E! 
and Ashirtu in the Ras Shamra texts, and 
is not the usual Hebrew word (br’). The 
idea of a creator-god was apparently preva: 
lent in Hebrew religion at a very early stage. 
earlier than has generally been thought. 


It is with Yahwism, however, that most 
of the Old Testament is concerned. The 
development of Yahweh into an agricultural 
deity, with some of the features of Baal, 
is documented in part in the Old Testa- 
ment,—e.g. in Hosea and in the accounts of § 
Elijah. At Ras Shamra, Baal (or Aleyan 
Baal) was the weather-god, the storm-god, 
associated especially with the seasons of the 
year when it rained and crops were grow- 
ing. One of the best demonstrations of 
this fact is to be seen in I AB iii 4ff. El 
is told the “good news” in a dream that Baal 
has been revived. He then says: 


“The skies rained oil, 
The creeks flowed with honey; 
And so I knew that Aleyan Baal is alive, 
That Zebul, the lord of the earth, 
exists.” 


In the Old Testament Yahweh gradually 
became a deity who could control the weath- 
er and give fertility to crops. In one in- 
stance a Psalm (68:5) uses of Yahweh an 
epithet which is frequently used of Baal— 
“Rider of the Clouds” (rkb ‘rpt I* AB ii7; 
II AB iii 18 etc. The Hebrew text must 
be slightly emended to yield this meaning.) 

The Hebrew deity acquired not only some 
of the attributes of Baal, but also some of 
El. At Ras Shamra El was the father and 
king of the gods, but a somewhat remote 
deity who was kindly and even humorous, 
since we read occasionally of El laughing. 
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A stele found at Ras Shamra represents 
him as a bearded old man sitting upon a 
throne, receiving the homage and offering 
of a suppliant.%*7 He is described in the 
texts as “father of years.”** All of this 
reminds us of the description of Yahweh in 
Daniel 7 (where he is called “ancient of 
days”), and also of the throne-scenes in 
Isaiah 6 and Ezekiel 1. It is possible that 
the development in the direction of trans- 
cendence in the idea of Yahweh was influ- 
enced in part by Canaanite theology; per- 
haps we may say that as El Yahweh was 
remote and transcendent, but as Baal he was 
immanent and personal. 

Yahweh not only acquired some of the 
attributes of these two gods, but, since 
Hebrew religion had no female deity, he 
acquired also some of the attributes of the 
fertility goddesses, Anat and Ashirtu (or 
Asherah). This is strongly suggested by 
Hosea 14:8, as translated by The Ameri- 
can Translation on the basis of a slightly 
revised Hebrew text:. 


“What more has Ephraim any need of 
idols? 

I am his Anath and his Asherah; 

I am like a green fir-tree; 

From me is his fruit found.” 


It should be said, of course, that Yahweh 
did not merely become another Canaanite 
deity. Perhaps we can put it best by saying 
that the Hebrews came to ascribe to Yah- 
weh the functions and the attributes of the 
Canaanite deities which were most neces- 
sary to them in their new life after the con- 
quest of Palestine, and which did not con- 
flict with their most fundamental notions of 
his nature. An ethical norm must always 
have been used in deciding (consciously 
or unconsciously) what could be absorbed 
from Canaanite religion and what could only 
be rejected. 

At Ras Shamra Mot is the deity associ- 
ated with the hot, dry season when vegetation 
appeared to die, the opponent of Baal, and 
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the personification of “Death”, which is the 
literal meaning of his name. Now, it is pos- 
sible that in a number of passages in which 
Death is highly personified in the Old Testa- 
ment we have to do with a deity who was 
thought of as the god or guardian of the 
underworld. One of the clearest expres- 
sions of this is in Ps. 49:14: 


“They are appointed as a flock for Sheol ; 
Death shall be their shepherd.” 


Other examples might be given. They sug- 
gest that the Hebrews may have thought of 
Mawet (Death) as the god of the under- 
world, as the Babylonians thought of Aralu 
as in the care of Nergal and Ereshkigal.’® 
This is possible at least before the time 
that Yahweh’s sway was thought of as ex- 
tending to Sheol. 


There is one case in which the name of 
a Canaanite deity eventually became among 
the Jews an epithet for the devil. One of 
the titles for Baal which occurs frequently 
in the texts is “Zabul (Prince), Lord of 
the Earth.” This explains the name in II 
Kings 1:2 of a Philistine deity, Baal-zebul, 
apparently a Semitic deity adopted by the 
Philistines. Eventually this name was used 
as a title for Satan, Beelzebul in the New 
Testament. (The name apparently occurs 
in the personal name, Jezebel, Ahab’s wife.) 

Finally, in the discussion of theology we 
may include an observation made by A. 
Lods.”” He has pointed out that the relig- 
ion revealed in the Ras Shamra texts is 
largely a religion of conflict, “une religion 
de combat.” There is conflict between the 
seasons, between day and night, between 
sea and land, represented in various ways 
in the mythology. Man assists and tries to 
profit from the victory of one side or the 
other. This can hardly be called an “ethi- 
cal dualism”, a conflict between good and 
evil, since the Canaanites worshipped the 
deities on both sides of the conflicts. How- 
ever, there is a type of dualism here which 
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may have entered into Hebrew religion and 
set the stage for the more thoroughgoing 
dualism which appeared in post-exilic times, 
with the possible influence or stimulus of 
Persian religion. 

C. Mythology. The Ras Shamra texts 
are largely concerned with the mythology 
of the Canaanites. The most important 
myth is that of Baal and Anat, which rep- 
resents the Canaanite version of the funda- 
mental vegetation myth known in various 
forms all over the Ancient Near East. The 
Old Testament does not contain much myth- 
ology as such. We may suppose that most 
of the mythological elements in Hebrew 
religion were consciously suppressed before 
the final edition of the Scriptures. Never- 
theless, there are many places in the Old 
Testament in which may be seen echoes of 
ancient Oriental myths and mythological 
patterns, or the use of mythological terms 
and ideas.24_ A few of these may be pointed 
out which have been illumined by the Ras 
Shamra texts. 

One of the most pervasive myths was 
that of a primeval combat between a deity 
and a dragon, the deity and the dragon 
bearing various names in various countries. 
Perhaps the most familiar is that of the 
creation myth in which the combatants are 
Marduk and Tiamat. In the Old Testament 
the dragon is known under the titles Rahab, 
Leviathan, and Yam (Sea). In Hebrew 
thought there was apparently the notion that 
there was a primeval combat between Yah- 
weh and Leviathan (Ps. 74:14; cf. Ps. 
104:26; Job 41:1), and that in the final 
struggle on the Day of Yahweh, the deity 
would conquer this monster (Is. 27:1). 
There is no need to seek for consistency in 
this kind of thought, but there are many 
evidences that the Hebrews thought the 
end of time would in many ways resemble 
the beginning of time. 

Leviathan is a monster figuring in Ca- 
naanite mythology, most clearly in the fol- 
lowing passage: (I* AB i 1-3) 


“When thou dost smite Lotan, the swift? 


serpent, 
Dost destroy the winding serpent, 
Shlyt of the seven heads.” 


It has usually been thought that the one 


who fights against Leviathan here is Baal, © 


but Albright has recently shown that it is 
more likely Anat.?* In this passage the 
same adjectives are used to describe the 
serpent that are used in Is. 27:1 (brh and 
‘qltn). There is a reference to the heads 
of this dragon in Ps. 74:14. 

The Ras Shamra literature also contained 
a myth of a combat between Baal and 
“Prince Sea” (zbl ym), between the dry 
land and the sea.** Albright suggests that 
there is a reference to this myth in Job 
3:8; 9:8.25 The former he would translate, 
with slight change in the Hebrew, as fol- 
lows : 


“Let them curse it who cursed Yam, 
Who made ready to challenge Levia- 
than.” 


The myth of the dying-rising god was 
undoubtedly known to the Hebrews, and 
there are many passages in which it is pos- 
sible to see echoes or influences of the vari- 
ous elements in this myth. The following 
passages are offered as possibilities: (a) 
the death of the god, Hos. 5 :6-7; 5 :13-6:3; 
13 :1ff.; (b) the mourning rites, Hos. 7 :14- 
16; I Ki. 18:28; Jer. 6:26; 16:6; Ezek. 
8:14; Amos 8:10; Joel 1:8; Zech. 12:10f.; 
Judges 11 :38ff.; (c) the search for the god, 
Hos. 2:7f.; 10:12; and (d) the resurrection 
of the god, Hos. 6:2; 11:7; 13:14. 

The negative influence of this myth is per- 
haps to be seen in the frequent emphasis 
upon the fact that Yahweh is a “living God.” 
The most striking passage is Habakkuk 
1:12, which is to be translated: “Art thou 
not from everlasting, O Yahweh my God, 
my Holy One, thou diest not.” Also, the 
similarity in phraseology between Job 19:25 
and I AB iii 8-9, translated above, has 
frequently been pointed out. 
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It has recently been suggested by W. A. 
Irwin?* that the motif of the dying god influ- 
enced the conception of the Suffering Ser- 
vant in II Isaiah. It does seem, entirely 
plausible to suppose that this was one of 
the notions which influenced II Isaiah and 
which he transmuted to one of the highest 
religious ideas ever conceived. I would 
point out that the idea of the people dying 
and rising again appears in Hos. 5 :14-6:3, 
and that the terminology of 6:3 suggests 


} very clearly a derivation from the fertility 


myth. Also, a possible influence in termin- 
ology of the Baal myth upon II Isaiah’s 
‘Ebed Yahweh idea is suggested by the 
fact that Baal is represented as saying to 
Mot in the myth: “Thy servant am I, and 
thy bondsman” (‘bdk ’an wd‘lmk I*AB ii 
12, 19-20; cf. II AB iv 44). The transi- 
tion from Baal, the dying-rising god in 
Canaanite mythology, as the “servant” of 
Mot, to the people or an individual as the 
“servant” of Yahweh is not an impossible 
one in the framework of Hebrew monothe- 
ism. 

The myth of the dying-rising god, with 
the various ideas and terms connected with 
it, was probably much better known to the 
Hebrews and the Jews than we have usually 
supposed. The transition to the ideas of 
the Hellenistic mystery cults was, there- 
There is, of course, a 
difference between a cult which aimed at 
securing fertility of the soil and one which 
aimed at personal salvation, but many no- 


) tions and terms are common to both. The 
} importance of this for students of the New 


Testament may be left for more compe- 


tent hands. 


It would be possible to add many other 
examples to those which have been given, 


) but enough has been said to indicate the 


importance of the Ras Shamra discover- 
ies for the interpretation of the Bible, and 
to point out the various ways in which the 
Canaanites influenced the Hebrews. There 


} 1s no doubt that much more will be learned 


in the future from the patient translation 


} and analysis of the Ugaritic texts. 
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1Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (Ana- 
lecta Orientalia 20), Rome, 1940. 

2See, for example, Claude F. A. Schaeffer, 
The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit 
(Schweich Lectures, 1936), pp. 53-55, 60-61. 

8Language 17 (1941), pp. 127-138. 

4It is of great significance that in vs. 5 (6 in 
Heb.) the word hofshi actually appears. The pas- 
sage is considered as corrupt, and little is made 
of it by the translators. I would suggest that the 
first half of this verse may have read originally 
kam-métim bét hofshi(t) “Like the dead in the 
underworld”, which is a good parallel to the sec- 
ond half of the verse, “Like the slain lying in the 
grave.” What has dropped out is bét, and its res- 
toration improves the meter. 

5Cf. L. B. Paton, Spiritism and the Cult of the 
Dead in Antiquity, pp. 221f., 246, and the further 
OT passages there referred to. He also quotes 
from a Babylonian hymn. 

‘JBL LVII (1938) pp. 209-213. 

7Ginsberg, Orientalia V (1936), p. 171. 

oe Ugarit, pp. 129-131; Orientalia V (1936) 
p. 180. 

9Cf. Ginsberg, JPOS XV (1935) p. 327. 

10Cf, Burrows, JBR IX (1941) p. 14f. and 
Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 


p. 2436. 

11BASOR 77 (Feb. 1940) p. 32; AJSL LVIII 

DP, 237-253 

XV oo p. 48, n. 7. To his bibli- 
now Purves, AJSL LVIII (1941) pp. 
378-404. Note also the variation between 6b and p 
in shbh (K 290) and shph (K 144). 

13Cf. Gaster, PEFQS 1934, pp. 141-46; Hooke, 
Origins of Early Semitic Ritual, p. 66. 

14Cf. Burrows, What Mean These Stones? pp. 
234f. 
15The “dshim does appear in I Sam. 6:3ff. and 
II K. 12:16. In these passages it is not the same 
as that of P, but may give a clue as to its earlier 
nature. 

16] have discussed the gods and goddesses of 
Ras Shamra briefly in The Biblical Archaeologist 
II (1939) pp. 4-6. This now requires some revis- 
ion. El and Dagan are apparently identical, and 
Baal was identified with Hadad. 

17See illustration. 

18Gordon’s objection that ’ab shnm (I AB i 36 
II AB iv 24) does not mean “father of years” be- 
cause the word in Ugaritic for “years” is regularly 
shnt (op. cit., p. 150, n. 3) is ruled out by the fact 
that Hebrew uses both the masculine and the fem- 
inine plural endings for this word (e.g. shanim in 
Ex. 21:2 and shenét in Deut. 32 o. 

19Cf. Paton, op. cit., pp. 218, 24. 

20Revue d’histoire et de religieuses 

1936, p. 129 

21Cf. H. %. May, “Pattern and Myth in the 
Old Testament,” JR XXI (1941) pp. 285-299. 

??This is the usual translation. Albright sug- 
gests “primeval”, BASOR 83 (Oct. 1041) p. 39. 

230n the basis of V AB D 32 ff., in the article 
just cited. 

241II AB, translated by Ginsberg, JPOS XV 
(1935) PP. 327-333. 
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edition of mith, The Prophets and 
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Scholarly Religion and Popular Religion” 


I. S. CORN 


ELIGION AS experience is one thing, 
R while religion as theory or theology 
is another. There are varieties of religious 
experience due to temperament, background, 
and training. However there are many sim- 
ilarities between the religious experience 
of each of us and that of our neighbors. In 
the matter of theology, or our theory of re- 
ligion, a wide variety is to be seen. The 
idea of God entertained by the people may 
vary all the way from an oblong blur to the 
most philosophical conception of the most 
intelligent and educated among us. It is 
noteworthy that the two stories of the birth 
of Jesus have both the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the wise and the un- 
learned, coming to see the infant Founder 
of our faith. One is constrained to wonder 
how the Christ-child appeared to the two 
kinds of visitors, for nothing can appear the 
same to men of different levels of learning 
and culture. There is a scholarly view of 
religion and there is a popular view. To ex- 
amine into the difference between these two 
types of religion and to inquire as to the 
solution of the problem of adjusting the two 
types to each other is the aim of this paper. 

Two years ago I read a paper before this 
body on the task of teaching Bible in col- 
lege. At that time I was head of the de- 
partment of religion in Illinois Wesleyan 
University and took it for granted that I 
would spend the remainder of my active 
career in teaching religion to young men 
and women of college age. I enjoyed the 
academic atmosphere and felt much at home 
in the college classroom. I loved books, 
and I all but reveled in reading the latest 


*The presidential address delivered at the meet- 
ing of the Mid-western branch of the N. A. B. I. 
January 2, 1942. 


on the Bible and religion. I had been trained 
in the Biblical and religious field to the point 
of earning the doctorate of philosophy. I had 
studied a year in European universities and 
exposed myself to the most scholarly and 
critical teachers of religion over there. Here 
in America I had done graduate work in re- 
ligion and philosophy in Boston and Har- 
vard Universities under the most thorough- 
going scholars. Here, too, I had exposed my- 
self to the most scholarly and most critical 
training in the field of religion, Bible, and 
philosophy. My appreciation of scholarship 
was indeed very great. After much training | 
had spent eighteen years in teaching the 
scholarly and critical approach to Biblical 
Literature and religion to college youth. | 
was known among my colleagues and friends 
as one who greatly emphasized the place of 
intelligence in religion. With this background 
of training and experience I made a state- 
ment in that former paper which I should 
like to use as a sort of text for this present 
paper. 

Let me quote the statement referred to. 
I had raised the question, For whose sake 
are we to teach the Bible? Dismissing cer- 
tain suggestions as unworthy I then went on 
to say, “None of us should follow his own 
interests, tastes, and preferences and let 
them determine what we are to teach or the 
method we are to employ. It would ap- 
pear, then, that there is no one left for 
whose benefit we are to teach except the 
students. Theoretically, I suspect, all of us 
would claim that this is our view of the 
matter, but sometimes practice belies theory, 
even in the sphere of religion. For instance, 
the Bible has repeatedly been put into the 
language of the people so that common folk 
might read it for themselves. But do we all 


teach it as if it was intended for common § © 
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people? Rather, do we not teach it much of 
the time as if it was for scholars only? The 
Bible for many of us has become a sort of 
cadaver to dissect, analyze, and to take to 
pieces. If the Bible is the living literature 
we often claim it to be, it is surprising that 
someone does not accuse us of vivisec- 
tion.” 


In the words just quoted I hinted at the 


: very matter to which I wish to address my- 


self in this present paper, that is, the vast 


) culf that lies between scholarly religion and 


popular religion. To illustrate, in Harvard 
University some years ago I took two sem- 
inars in the New Testament field. For 
nearly two hours a week for almost a se- 
mester we studied the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians in one of these seminars. There were 
We met in the 
professor’s private library in his home— 
a most excellent library that almost exuded 
The first day the professor 


of the first chapter of Ephesians in the Greek 
and then to translate it. This done “for 


} better or for worse” we proceeded to study 
word, phrase, idiom and _ sentence. 


Not a thing escaped our critical scrutiny. 
The next week the same thing happened ; 


by mistake the good professor called on me 


again. 


I pronounced the Greek of the first 


} fourteen verses of the first chapter of Ephe- 


sians and then translated it. This time I 
did a little better in view of the hour and 


7a half of dissection and discussion of the 
} previous week. Then we spent the whole 
} period discussing those same fourteen verses. 


As the two of us students were leaving the 


| professor’s home but at a safe distance I 


said to my companion in tribulation, “That 


J cminds me of eating chicken the way I 
} used to do it. It was just like picking bones 
} until all the meat was gone.” 


And so it 


seemed to me. But as I was preparing to 


Jicach Biblical literature to college youth I 
was quite willing to go through the schol- 
arly process. 


The physician has to learn to 
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dissect and analyze, so why should not I 
learn the skills I should need in my work 
as a teacher of Bible and religion? 

The question that forces itself upon one 
at this point is, “What has such study of 
the Bible to do with the religion men live 
by?” For the would-be professional teach- 
er of religion and Bible in college halls or 
in theological seminaries it may have its 
place and value, and doubtless does. For 
my part I am glad I went through the ex- 
perience. I am also glad I fell through the 
ice once upon a time when I went skating 
on Sunday against my parents’ wishes, but I 
am not sure that it did me much good. A 
cold plunge is not wholly bad. It certainly 
does wake a person up, and that is often 
great gain. However, only the strong can 
endure such a shock and that not too often. 
It may even be fatal to the weak. 

It is a very practical problem, this try- 
ing to bridge the gulf between what the 
scholars know and teach about the Bible 
and religion and what the people believe and 
live by. Obviously religion is not for schol- 
ars only. Furthermore, religion is some- 
thing to live by and die by. It is for all 
people to live and die by. The professor of 
religion occupies a position of considerable 
aloofness from the common run of men. He 
touches a considerable number of students 
many of whom are facing the intellectual 
problems of religion with him as their tutor 
and guide. His ministry to this group can- 
not be overestimated or too much appreci- 
ated. He can mold the thinking of youth 
who in turn will go out to leaven society if 
they have been well trained and have caught 
the spirit of service. But after all there are 
the multitudes who do not go to college and 
who do not have direct access to the schol- 
arly treatment of religion. What can the 
Biblical scholar do for them? In the seclu- 
sion of his office and classroom the professor 
of religion and Bible has numerous contacts 
with youth but seldom is he privileged to 
deal even with those youth in the most 
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serious aspects of their living, such as ill- 
ness, death, and family reverses. As for 
the rank and file of folks he is more dis- 
tantly removed. How often does the pro- 
fessor have to sit at the bedside of a dying 
person or administer comfort to those who 
have loved and lost a while? One some- 
times wonders what the average Biblical 
scholar would do or say in situations of this 
sort. Form criticism would do no good in 
such cases. Higher and lower criticisms are 
both one to the man who is “crossing the 
bar”. When a father has died neither the 
mother nor the children care much for the 
distinctive characteristics of the various 
texts or manuscripts. Scholarly dissections 
of the sacred text would have no meaning 
or value for them. The problem of the 
Hexateuch, the Synoptic Problem, and the 
Johannine Problem would leave them cold. 
What they want is some solid substance of 
comfort which comes from sure confidence 
in the goodness of God and the hope of life 
beyond the Great Divide. It is obvious 
that people facing life with its complexity 
and its perplexity, with its struggle and 
strife, its anxiety and disappointments, its 
frequent defeats and seeming futility, need 
more than scholarship can give them. They 
need faith, hope, and assurance. They live 
not alone by intelligence, but also by emo- 
tions, motivations, and meanings. Life 
must have joy, life must have meaning, and 
there must be urges and drives. Religion 
for them needs not to be unintelligent, but it 
must be warm and heartening. The pro- 
fessors may have their critical methods and 
their problems along with their theories and 
hypotheses, but the people must have bread, 
and beauty, and brotherhood. 


My readers will not misunderstand me, 
I trust. I hold Biblical and religious schol- 
arship in high esteem. More than that, I 
have a deep conviction that the way out 
for religion is not less intelligence but more. 
At the same time I frankly confess that I 
do not think scholars have faced the deep 
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gulf between their religion and that which 
we are calling popular religion. If we admit 
this gulf then we must confront the practical 
problem of bridging or of obliterating it. 
As I see it there are at least two things 
we may do to solve this problem. The one 
is to do something to, with, or about the 
professor of religion, the Biblical scholar. 
He certainly needs to re-examine his mis- 
sion to the society in which he lives. The 
people are in the main spiritually hungry 
and crave spiritual satisfactions. The schol- 
ar knows much the people ought to know 
and that would greatly help them if only he 


could get it to them in an acceptable manner. 


Usually he can deal directly only with his 
students. Here, as I have already admitted, 
he may do much. By a long, slow process 
scholarly ideas and information may per- 
colate down through the students to the 
people. But the slowness and uncertainty 
of this process are not very encouraging. 
Whatever else happens the professor must 
see his mission as contributing something of 
value to society and he must be willing to 
serve society with something of the mission- 
ary spirit. There are grounds for the suspicion 
that too many of us are scholars for scholar- 
ship’s sake and not for the purpose of serv- 
ing the race. Is it too much to suggest thai 
scholars should hold their intelligence and 
learning as a sacred trust and use it chiefly 
for the common good? 


The second thing we may do concerns the 
people. They need to be educated in some 
way until they come to know the assured 
results of Biblical scholarship, and of the 
psychology and philosophy of religion. It 
must be admitted that this is first of all the 
task of the ministers of the churches. The 
teaching preacher is one of the great needs 
of the day. An educated ministry should be 
in the front line in this great task of inform- 
ing the people of the findings of Biblical and 
religious scholarship. But the simple fact 
is that many well trained ministers have no: 
given the people of their parishes the bene- 
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fits of their Biblical learning. It appears 
that many ministers do not dare to preach 
the newer knowledge in the Biblical field. 
Evidently many do not think it advisable or 
do not trust their ability to do the work 
themselves. At any rate the educating of 
the people in Biblical criticism and in the 
psychology and philosophy of religion has 
lagged seriously. How the professor or 
scholar is to reach the people is, of course, a 
problem. One avenue of approach to the 
people is often open to the professor of re- 
ligion. If he is human and sympathetic he 
will frequently be asked to teach church 
school classes and to speak before various 
groups in the churches as well as in the com- 
munity. If the professor is not too merce- 
nary such opportunities will be numerous 
enough so that he can do much good. Com- 


} munity schools of leadership training will 


often give the professor opportunity to share 


} his scholarly ideas and conceptions of re- 


ligion with people of all walks of life. One 
professor has given an annual series of lec- 
tures on religion during Lent to business 


} and professional men who met under the 


auspices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of his city. Occasionally the Bib- 


) lical scholar has opportunity to address P. 
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T. A. meetings and other semi-civic groups 
when he can give some of the newer con- 
ceptions of religion and morality which the 
occasion may permit or suggest. In these 
and other ways that vary with different lo- 
calities and situations the Biblical scholar 
may share his knowledge and experience 
with the many who have not specialized in 
his field. Thus scholarly religion can help 
mold the thinking of the people until it be- 
comes the possession of ever-increasing num- 
bers of earnest souls. Thus also the gulf 
between popular religion and scholarly re- 
ligion can be removed or bridged to the good 
of all. The great need of this sort of ser- 
vice lays a great responsibility upon those 
who have studied the Bible and religion 
scientifically and consistently. 

This brief statement is intended simply 
to point the problem and to call attention to 
it. Its solution cannot be sudden. It can 
come only with years of patient thought and 
toil. Certainly this statement does not speak 
the last word on the subject. Better to say 
that it speaks only the first word. The prob- 
lem is a practical one and deserves consci- 
entious consideration. Further light from 
whatever source will be appreciated by all 
who sense the situation and who wish all to 
have the best. 
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The Nature of the Synoptic Message 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE 


T HE GENERAL TITLE chosen for this sym- 
posium is good: the idea of “mes- 
sage” is significant. Too often the preach- 
ers of the gospel message in America have 
been romanticists whose practical interests 
were entirely divorced from critical studies. 
The critical student on the other hand, has 
been too frequently a pedant, his concern 
being for exact analysis, meticulous exami- 
nation of text, comparison of thought pat- 
terns as ends in themselves; his chief emo- 
tion being shame to show concern for the 
proclamation of that which he believes to be 
true. But it is one of the best signs of these 
frightful days that the student emphasis and 
the pastoral emphasis are drawing closer 
together. The righteousness of the preacher 
and the peace of the sanctum are beginning 
to kiss each other. Scientific study is in 
the throes of emancipation from the idea 
that passion for the results obtained kills 
the scientific spirit. When this emancipa- 
tion is complete, critical study will not seem 
so barren; and the fine art of preaching will 
not sidestep the responsibility of telling the 
man in the pew what the preacher really 
knows to be true about the Bible. Perhaps 
then the desert of our American ecclesias- 
ticism will begin to blossom as the rose. 

It is, therefore, a message we are dealing 
with. The synoptic gospels do not profess 
to be history in the sense of unprejudiced 
records of happenings. They are “good-tid- 
ings,” they are gospels. They are interpre- 
tations by believers in the assuredness of 
that which they have seen and heard. This 
understanding of them must never be al- 
lowed to become trite. 

To attempt to summarize the synoptic 
message today is to face both a critical and 
a practical barrage. Practically, everything 
that message seems to say is under fire, 


either from those who would water it down 
to justify present activities of professing 
Christians, or from those who would set it 
on a pedestal as an impossible ideal. Crit- 
ically, the message is being parcelled out in 
an effort to discover what kinds of circum- 
stances and what kinds of interests in the 
early church gave rise to this or that em- 
phasis. Much has been done to clarify our 
understanding of the moulds in which the 
gospel stories have been cast and of the part 
which the early Christian community played 
in determining the emphases of the apostolic 
tradition. Source criticism and form crit- 
icism have made real advances, and any 
scientific study of the Synoptics in detail 
must take note of the fact that our gospels 
are at once collections of documents and 
editings of many tales of oral and written 
tradition. 

But the limits of our purpose must be ob- 
served. The practical dilemma must be re- 
solved in the discussion of “The Relevancy 
of the Message” since it issues in an under- 
standing of how that message is relevant. 
The critical problems must not be lightly 
dismissed ; yet any treatment of the message 
of the gospels as they have been handed 
down to us has a right to take the gospels 
as they are, even though they are the end- 
results of many interwoven processes. Af- 
ter all, the Christian community could not 
have picked and chosen its points of em- 
phasis unless there had been a line of apos- 
tolic tradition in which to pick and choose. 
In this sense all the gospel materials are 
originals. And it is now pretty well agreed 
that the present synoptic tradition became 
solidified at an early enough date to guar- 
antee that we are very close to the apostolic 
mind. It is still important, of course, to de- 
termine, if we may, what passages are most 
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) of this thesis that the synoptic picture may 
) more truly be presented by beginning with 
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nearly consonant with what Jesus actually 
taught and did and what represent modifi- 
cations of his thought and action to fit the 
temper of the growing church. But even if 
the synoptic tradition be described as a 
patch-work quilt, it is a real quilt; the 
patches are not lying around the room, they 
are bound together in a fabric that had 
reality for the church at an early date. To 
restate that reality so that the question of 
its usefulness to us may be studied, is the 
present object. 


The Synoptic Picture of Human Nature 


Theological students usually begin with 
The result is apt to be an a prior 
line of reasoning with its complete surren- 
It is a part 


man. By this we do not mean that the syn- 
optic gospels are humanistic. They do not, 
any more than Paul, move in the rosy at- 
mosphere of men as ends in themselves or 
apart from God. But their pictures of God 
are drawn for man’s sake, and are vivid 
with human colorings. It is the life of man 
which they seek to touch, and which they 


} represent the life of God as touching. If in 


» Paul “man’s chief end is to glorify God,” 


}'t is not impious to say that in a very real 


sense the Synoptics picture God’s chief end 


} as being to glorify man. God lives to reach 
men and save them; the center of interest is 
the human. 


For this reason it is not surprising to find 


} that the basic reaction of the synoptic Jesus 
# © men is compassion. Not that there is any 
Jromantic praise of humanity as delightful 
}n itself; there is as keen an appreciation of 
}the lowliness of man as ever we find in the 


Writings of Paul. 


But whereas Paul pins 


Phis thought on the guilt man bears for his 
7 low estate, the Synoptics stress his suffering 


}'n that low estate. 
'#'0 painting man as bad as he can in order 


Whereas Paul delights 


‘0 show the infinite grace of God, the Jesus 
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of the Synoptics finds men pathetically help- 
less in order to show God’s pity. Whereas 
Paul is concerned with the social nature of 
sin that binds the race in one universal dam- 
nation, the synoptic Jesus is concerned with 
the sin of the individual who has lost his 
way like a wandering sheep. Whereas Paul 
pictures human nature as linked with that 
of Satan, the Synoptics attach no moral 
blame to what they call “demoniacal posses- 
sion,” but rather look upon men as objects 
of pity because the evil spirit world plays 
havoc with them. In Paul, demoniacal 
men are to be adjudged; in the Synop- 
tics, the demons are to be exorcised from 
men. There is in Paul a price to be paid 
for the sin of man, for justice demands that 
the balance be kept. There is in the Synop- 
tics a heart to be wrung for the suffering of 
man, for compassion moves without bal- 
ances. 


The nature of this compassion deserves 
far deeper study than it has had. It has 
been the custom to picture the Jesus of the 
Synoptics as kind and tender and then to 
despise the picture as too effeminate and un- 
real. Hence theology has turned from the 
Synoptics to Paul for most of its anthro- 
pology. But the compassion of the gospels is 
a full and rich term. The oft-recurring 
phrase, “he was moved with compassion”, 
is the translation of two different kinds of 
Greek verbs, one representing the feelings 
of sympathy and the other the active out- 
reachings of help. It is always the sorrow 
of finding so much pathetic need that moti- 
vates the synoptic attitude toward human- 
ity. It is always the joy of meeting that 
need that makes the synoptic picture bright. 

The lines which this compassion takes 
have become familiar, but they are still start- 
ling, especially in this age of a neo-orthodox 
theology which tends to ignore them. The 
Jesus of the Synoptics compassionates men 
because they are dearer to God than any 
other creatures of his hand—dearer far than 
falling birds or fields of flowers or blowing 
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grass. They are dearer to God than the 
dearest commodity of exchange is to man 
himself—dearer than the most marketable 
sheep. They are dearer than the holiest 
institution of the relation of God to man— 
dearer than the Sabbath, which Jesus’ day 
worshipped instead of using for worship. 
Men are not only dear to God because of 
their possibilities; they are dear because 
of attractive qualities in them. And so the 
synoptic Jesus is pictured as delighting in 
the discovery of hidden good in people, espe- 
cially in people in whom others would not 
think to find it. The Roman centurion may 
be a pagan, but there is in him a mighty 
faith. The Greek woman may be a pagan, 
but there is in her a ready wit. The Samar- 
itan may be lower than a pagan, but he ex- 
hibits now gratitude, now neighborliness, 
now hospitality. In the fourth gospel men 
are pictured as either good or bad, black or 
white in character, having life or not hav- 
ing it. But in the Synoptics they are mix- 
tures of good and evil, attractive in their 
good, pitiable in their evil. 


An age which has lost all faith in man- 
kind needs to go back to what it mistakenly 
thinks to be the naiveté of the Synoptics. An 
age which sees the evil of man clipping like a 
pair of huge shears at the remaining scraps 
of human treaties, dropping in bombs of 
concentrated hate from the sky, stalking 
through the earth in wild drunken orgies of 
greed for gain,—an age which has to behold 
such things simply must turn back to the 
Synoptics’ picture or drown itself in the 
seas of cynicism. The synoptic reminder 
of the true nature of sin is a present help. 
Sin does not consist in gross outward acts, 
but in the intent of the heart. In its really 
dangerous aspects it is spiritual and not ma- 
terial. It is hate rather than the murder 
or the bombs that come from hate. It is 
lust rather than the debaucheries or wanton 
attacks that issue from lust. It is still more 
the respectable appearing emotions of the 
heart rather than the wilder ones. It is the 
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cold pride of the Pharisaic churchman rather 
than the hot and uncontrolled passion of 
the street-jade. Sin is the lovelessness of 
the unresponsive heart rather than the bit- 
terness of the too-responsive. It is the 
failure to see the spiritual source of all good, 
even the good in the harlot and the wine- 
bibber. rather than the failure to distinguish 
carefully between jot and tittle. It is the 
lack of understanding that confuses the 
work of the devil with the casting out of 
devils. Sin is—to say it once more—the 
failure to compassionate one’s fellows. How- 
ever far removed from present day lines of 
thought, we cannot forget that this picture is 
synoptic. 


The Synoptic Picture of the Divine Nature 


Because of this centering of interest in the 
human need, it is not surprising that the 
synoptic picture of God is startlingly simple. 
It is not even surprising that it is mostly 
contained in one figure, that of the father of 
a family. The Jew had been reared on the 
doctrine of family unity as the very milk 
of his existence. The Jesus of the synoptic 
gospels is pictured as driving home that les- 
son again and again. Men are all under the 
beneficent fatherly care of God—good and 
bad alike. He makes his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sends rain on the 
just and on the unjust. Fatherhood, then, 
is not a legal concept in the synoptic gos- 
pels, but an ethical. God is a father, not 
because he has made man, but because he 
acts toward man as a father ought to act 
toward a child. His fatherhood is there- 
fore unlimited. He acts toward all men in 
a fatherly way regardless of whether men 
return his favor. His is the yearning fath- 
er heart toward the prodigal as well as the 
rebuking father heart toward the stay-at- 
home sulk. In this respect the idea of fath- 
erhood in the Synoptics differs from that 
in the fourth gospel. In John, fatherhood 
and sonship are correlates. God’s father- 
hood is limited to Jesus who is his true 
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son, or to disciples who become sons. But 
in the Synoptics that fatherhood is poured 
out in blessings upon all, whether they act 
like sons or not. It is providence that shows 
the nature of God supremely: “Will he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 


Not only do the Synoptics differ from the 


gospel of John in their consideration of the 
fatherhood of God, but also in their thought 
of kingship. In the fourth gospel the exal- 
» tation of Jesus has become so supreme that 
he himself is oftenest pictured as king. 
This is especially seen in his conversation 
with Pilate at the trial. But, while we find 
_ this idea in the Synoptics, the parables are 
oftenest told so as to suggest Jesus in a 
' somewhat subordinate relation to God; he 
is the king’s son, but the king is God. The 
rulership of God is dear to the heart of the 
Synoptists, for rulership—the power to do 
—must lie behind providence—the willing- 
ness to do. 


The Synoptic Picture of Jesus Christ 


This last thought leads inevitably to a 
"restatement of the synoptic picture of Jesus. 
For the idea of gospel in these documents is 
not merely that of a message given by a 
Master; it is already woven in with the pic- 
ture of who and what that Master is. 

It is a truism that the most frequent self- 
designation put by these gospels into the lips 
5ot Jesus is “Son of Man.” It is not so often 
appreciated that the unique genius of the 
‘synoptic story lies in their use of this term 
in a combination of two opposite senses— 
“the prophetic and the apocalyptic. In the 
Hebrew prophets, the term “Son of Man” 
vas one of weakness, even of contempt. In 
cremiah, and especially in Ezekiel, the 
‘Prophet is almost booed from the skies un- 
‘cer the designation “son of man.” He is 
#00 weak to stand on his own feet because 
ve is a son of man; so God must lift him 
up. He knows not where to go because he 
9s a “son of man”; so the Spirit of God 
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takes him. In similar vein the synoptic 
Jesus is the son of man who “has not where 
to lay his head,” who “must suffer many 
things.” In the apocalyptists, the term is 
used in exactly the opposite sense of one ex- 
alted to the right hand of power. The sev- 
enth chapter of Daniel offers, of course, the 
classic illustration. Similarly, the synoptic 
Jesus is the son of man who “sits on the 
right hand of power and comes on the clouds 
of heaven.” It is this appreciation of Jesus 
as exhibiting the same essential quality 
“both in his estate of humiliation and of 
exaltation” (to use an ancient phrase) that 
constitutes the true synoptic insight into his 
character. 


The term “Son of God” in the first three 
gospels is used largely in an ethical sense, 
and thus differently from some of its uses 
in John and from most instances in Paul. 
Sonship to God means likeness to God, 
especially in mission and in power. This 
is seen in the annunciation stories of the 
first and third gospels; for in Matthew, it is 
the idea of the near-at-hand God “Imman- 
uel,” that rules the day, while in Luke the 
very phrase “Son of God” is connected with 
the idea of holiness in spiritual birth. At 
the baptism, the voice that proclaims Jesus 
the Son of God does so, at least in the 
Matthew version, in connection with the 
thought of his fulfilling all righteousness, the 
very purpose. of God according to the He- 
brew prophets. At the scene of the desert 
testing, Jesus is tempted to give up his 
faith in his mission of bringing God’s sal- 
vation to men at the same time that the in- 
sidious thought is repeated, “If thou be the 
Son of God.” At the scene of Peter’s confes- 
sion, the popular acclaim of Jesus as a great 
ethical prophet is related in the disciples’ 
mind to his being the Messiah, and, as Mat- 
thew’s longer version shows, this was equiv- 
alent, at least in the mind of the Christian 
community of the writer’s day, to sonship to 
God. At the glorification scene on the 
mountain-top Jesus is pictured as God’s son 
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at the same time that the conversation is said 
to turn on his giving his life to carry out 
God’s saving mission. And in the garden 
picture of the Synoptists, it is universally 
recognized that the struggle of the Son with 
the Father is a struggle to be one in moral 
will. 

This ethical emphasis of the character of 
Jesus is seen even more clearly when we 
examine the synoptic picture of the inner 
struggle of the Master. He is represent- 
ed again and again as turning to prayer, 
often agonizing prayer, as a son in his need 
turns to his father. Repeatedly is he tempt- 
ed at some point of moral choice. He is 
urged to give up his unique work for his 
family’s sake, to avoid suffering and shame, 
to yield to the disciples’ fear, to win favor 
by the easy ways of showing signs or re- 
peating glib phrases or simply yielding to 
popular demand. From the desert to the 
garden, the tempter never left him, save “for 
a season.” 


The Synoptic Picture of the Teachings of 
Jesus 


The ethical emphasis of the synoptic pic- 
ture of Jesus is seen agz-’: in the stress put 
on his teachings. The wogia collections in 
the Synoptics differ from the teachings of 
the fourth gospel most especially at this 
point, that while the Jesus of John is pic- 
tured as talking mostly about his own inner 
nature and the nature of life itself, the Jesus 
of the Synoptics stresses the kind of life that 
God expects men to live. 

Now there are two facts about these teach- 
ings of how men should live that tower in 
their significance. The first is their abso- 
luteness. Whatever we may think of the 
moot question of their relevance to life to- 
day or in any day, we cannot avoid the plain 
fact that the teachings of Jesus lay down 
absolute requirements. To turn the other 
cheek, to refrain from resisting evil, to go 
the second mile, to seek and knock, to prac- 
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tice what one hears, to love one’s neigh- 
bor as himself,—in short, to be perfect as 
God in heaven is perfect—these are not ex- 
hortations to be followed more or less ac- 
cording as the times permit or the relative 
goodness in those one meets makes possible. 
They are not even conditioned by any 
thought of an interim before the impending 
end of an age, an interim in which disciples 
could afford to suffer and live absolutely be- 
cause the test would not be for long; for 
Jesus is pictured as being in the line of 
those prophets and apocalyptists who be- 
lieved that always the righteous live on 
the threshold of the end of the present age. 
There is no interpretation of the gospels 
quite so inexcusable as that common notion 
that Jesus and the disciples took literally 
the expectations they put in apocalyptic 
symbol. No, those are truest to the spirit 
of the Synoptics who recognize the uncom- 
promising absolutes in the teachings of 
Jesus. However much we may disagree 
with those who brilliantly exhibit the “im- 
possibility” of living such absolutes in this 
world, and the consequent moral tension 
between the ideal and real, however much 
we may feel that their sense of impossibility 
is self-justification, we must at least be 
thankful for the honesty of mind that sees 
the absolutes themselves. 


The second outstanding fact about the 
synoptic teachings of Jesus is their sense of 
dynamic. They are not absolutes thrown 
out with a “take it or leave it” gesture. The 
compassionate Jesus of the synoptic gospels 
is not represented as sternly commanding 
what may perhaps be possible if men labor 
hard enough. The gospels are indeed mes- 
sages of labor: “Strive to enter in by the 
strait gate ;” ‘““Whosoever heareth these words 
of mine and doeth them.” But they are pic- 
tured not as messages of a painful sort o! 
striving required by the cold masters of 
form and ceremony who know how to make 
mien pay for their failures, but who neither 
know nor care how to help them do what 1s 
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right. Rather the teachings of Jesus are 
commands to choose “the better part,” to 
take a yoke which is really fitting, a burden 
which is “light” in the sense that humanity 
really has the power to bear it. The unique 
mastery of the synoptic Jesus lies in his un- 
derstanding of men so as to interpret the 
imperatives of life in terms of what is native 
to their strength and what he can therefore 
inspire them to do. Moreover, he can in- 
spire them to do what no other could, be- 
cause in his birth and ministry and death 
and resurrection, there has been brought to 
bear on men the real power of God and the 
real love of God in such a way as to ful- 
fill all history. The teachings of Jesus are 
stressed in the light of the fact of himself. 
This makes his teachings, not mere ethical 
standards, but redemptive power. The fact 
that their mode of redemption differs from 
that stressed by Paul often blinds our eyes 


_ to the synoptic picture of their redemptive 
' quality. We are reminded of the minister 


who regretted that the parable of the prod- 
igal had no doctrine of the atonement. But 
the parable of the prodigal and his brother 
is no mere exhibition of family affection ; 
it is the tale of the redemptive power of 
love and the cold lovelessness that avoids it. 
So also is the parable of the “Good Samari- 
tan”; so also are many others. And their 


' redemptive power lies in the deft touch of 


him who can say with effect, “Go and do 
thou likewise.” 

The Christian life is understood in the 
Synoptics as the life of discipleship. This 


discipleship consists largely in being with 


Jesus and learning of him: “He appointed 
twelve that they might be with him.” Its 
purpose is to fit men to do his work: “And 


> that he might send them forth to preach, 
» and to have authority to cast out demons.” 


Here again is the absolute of being like Jesus 
and expecting to be able to do whatever he 


» does. But this simplicity is not the naiveté 


of the backwoodsman, living with none but 


| clemental problems of existence, but rather 
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the passionate ardor of the master of thwart- 
ed souls who are living in a socially com- 
plex world, who are used to the relative 
goods which Pharisees and Romans are able 
to afford them in the religious and political 
spheres, and who can still be challenged as 
red-blooded men by the ideal in church and 
society. 

Perhaps the reason that the synoptic writ- 
ers are so sure of the life of Jesus being 
dynamically real in determining men’s lives 
is to be seen in two of their main teach- 
ings. The first of these is their doctrine 
of humility, a strangely new doctrine in the 
days of Jesus. In a time when the pride 
of Rome and the pride of Pharisaic ac- 
complishment vied with each other in their 
appeal to power, Jesus sensed the feeling of 
inadequacy in the common man and showed 
a new way to real power through the 
portals of a humble trust in God. Thus to 
repent and believe (both of them very 
humble acts) become the touchstones of his 
kingdom. To watch and pray become the 
guiding stars of life. To rely upon the 
providence of God becomes the meaning of 
faith, We have already noted that even 
Jesus is pictured as feeling his dependence 
on God all through his life. He needs 
must pray at every juncture: at his baptism, 
before his first meeting of a crowd, on the 
mount, in the garden, on the cross. Be- 
fore he can choose so many as twelve men, 
he must pray all night. This doctrine of 
humble dependence he seeks to pass on 
to his followers in his teachings on prayer, 
most notably in the “prayer perfect” of the 
repentant publican who is justified by his 
very humility in the presence of the self- 
righteous Pharisee. Humility releases a 
dynamic that other men never feel in the 
presence of the absolute demand. 

The second doctrine of the Synoptics 
which goes to picture the ethic of Jesus 
as a realizable ideal is that of the cross. For 
Jesus the cross meant just one thing: not a 
burden to bear, but a death to die. The 
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willingness to crucify self, and as Luke 
insists, to do it daily, is the price of follow- 
ing Jesus. Wherever the synoptic Jesus is 
face to face with the powers of the world 
that seem inevitably to choke the kingdom 
ideal, he is pictured as turning to the cross 
and insisting that his disciples turn thither- 
ward. Do family considerations and di- 
visions among families make the kingdom 
teaching impractical? Then let them crucify 
their love of family, and they will find that 
the higher love can be realized. Do men per- 
secute them for their faith Do they come 
into unyielding conflict with tradition? Are 
they hailed before magistrates and told what 
not to do or say? Then let them not give 
up, but let them resort to their Master’s 
cross. They can lose their lives for his 
sake and thus really find them again. It is 
a strange fact that most of the wise proofs 
of today that find the synoptic ethic impos- 
sible to live leave out the most dynamic 
possibility of all—that of surrendering life. 
But this is the final resort of the synoptic 
Jesus in keeping men of kingdom faith in 
touch with reality. 


It is well to note at this point that the 
sources of these redemptive teachings of 
Jesus were largely two: the prophetic and 
the wisdom strains in the Old Testament 
and in later Judaism. According to the 
Synoptists, he deliberately avoided the 
priestly teachings with their stabilizing reg- 
ularities, and chose instead the daring chal- 
lenges of the prophetic and the pointed un- 
derstanding of the sagely type of mind. The 
influence of the prophetic is seen chiefly in 
the call to repentance and faith; the in- 
fluence of wisdom is seen chiefly in the 
assurance of reward. There is in the 
Synoptics no Greek ethic of disinterested 
goodness. The disciple of the Master is 
taught to expect return on the investment 
of his life in loyalty to his Master’s cause, 
and to expect it both in this life and in that 
which is to come. 


If the synoptic teachings of Jesus are pic- 
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tured as having a saving purpose, the same 
may be said of the miracle stories. Their 
function is not simply to afford more won- 
der tales for men to marvel at, but to show 
the redemptive power of healing compas- 
sion. The Jesus of the Synoptics cures 
men’s bodies because he is concerned with 
healing anything about a man that is sick, 
not because he wishes to prove he is God’s 
Son. He heals the broken-hearted and for- 
gives sins for exactly the same reasons that 
he heals blind eyes and paralysis, because 
he cares for men’s needs. Matthew repre- 
sents this oneness of purpose most complete- 
ly when he pictures Jesus saying, “That ye 
may know that the Son of Man hath author- 
ity on earth to forgive sins (then saith he 
to the sick of the palsy), Arise.” 


All students of the Synoptics are familiar 
with the simplicity of the account of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. Yet here 
too the redemptive note sounds clear. There 
is, of course, in the account of the Last 
Supper and of the cross none of the legal 
approach to a justifying of men that we 
find in Paul. But in Luke’s insistence on 
the body “given” for the disciples and in 
Mark’s statement of the life that was a 
“ransom for many,” there is the elemental 
theology of Jesus doing something saving 
for men that they could not do for them- 
selves. The resurrection in the Synoptics 
is a saving act of moral quality primarily in 
the sense of its being a redemption of hope 
in the lives of the disciples. The despair 
that had set in upon them was the veritable 
rigor mortis of their souls, but Christ’s 
resurrection raised up in them the new life 
of hope that he was after all everything 
they had dreamed him to be. Perhaps it 1s 
not too much to say that hope plays a more 
important part than faith in the Synoptics. 


The Significance of the Kingdom in the 
Synoptics 


Nowhere is this note of hope focused 
more brilliantly than in the Synoptic em- 
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phasis on the doctrine of the kingdom. The 
gospels use the word more than a hundred 
times. Of course in the days of Jesus and 
his apostles the idea of a kingdom could 
not have been avoided. Neither could some 
contribution to the Messiah complex. There 
already was a religious kingdom, —that 
which the Pharisees and Sadducees sought 
to control. There already was a political 
kingdom,—the empire of Rome. The Jews 
differed in their attitude toward it, the 
most ardent Herodians glorying in its ma- 
terial good, the most devoted Zealots chal- 
lenging its utter lack of religious authority. 
The amazing fact in the Synoptic picture of 
the kingdom of heaven is the constant rep- 
resentation of Jesus as following the path 
of Jeremiah in submitting to the kingdoms 
already established. He bids his disciples 
honor the religious leadership of those 
“who sit in Moses’ seat.” He bids the 
Jews “render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s,” refusing steadily to rebel 


against Rome, though his liberty-loving peo- 
ple were slaves and their land—the land of 
Abraham and of David—was an occupied 
territory. His doctrine of submission went 
the extent of predicting the fall of the holy 
city for its sins, though it wrung from his 
lips the patriot’s cry, “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
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salem, how often would I—and ye would 
not.” 

Over against his acceptance of the king- 
doms of the day, Jesus is represented as 
putting his picture of another kind of king- 
dom, a separate world of disciples. We are 
familiar with the paradoxes that accompany 
the picture of that kingdom. It is stated 
in both present and future tenses: “The 
kingdom of God is within you,” and yet, 
“Thy kingdom come.” It is pictured as an 
invisible reality (“The kingdom cometh 
not with observation”), and yet as produc- 
ing perfectly visible results in living 
(“Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven”). God will bring 
it to pass according to his own good will and 
there is nothing men can do about it (“It is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom”); yet men must strive for it 
(“Seek ye the kingdom of God”). Every- 
where it is that secret of the inner heart, that 
hidden manna of the soul which only the 
disciple can know, a seed-thought which 
finds its flower in the Johannine distinc- 
tion between the kingdom and the world. 
The gospel message as the good news of 
redemptive power is sustained, as power 
must ultimately be, by the thought of a 
kingdom of God spiritually complete and 
dynamically real for all time to come. 
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The Relevance of the Message for Our Day 


PAUL S. MINEAR 

CONSIDER this topic brings to a focus the first Christian generations articulated 
two contexts within which the inter- their faith. Always pointing back to the §7 
preter stands. In the first place, it reflects eschatological events which ushered in the f7 ,, 
the interpreter’s attempt to come to terms era of redemption, this tradition always fF” ‘ 
with himself, with his immediate situation pointed as well to the emerging needs of p 
in all its complexity. To measure the mean- the eschatological community. And it was J ,, 
ing of the gospels is to measure the meaning always through the medium of living per- J li 
of his own existence within his total en- sons that the tradition maintained this life. J 
vironment. And if he be a Christian, any giving contact with the crucial needs of i G 
statement about the message of the gospels Christians, through persons called to re- fF S 
reflects the fibre of his own faith, his per- sponsible tasks of preaching, teaching, wor- i 
sonal relationship to God in Christ. ship and defense. Always the core of the fF ,, 
In the second place, the interpreter must tradition was first-hand testimony to the fF ;;, 
speak as an historian, for he is dealing impact of revolutionary events. About this — of 
with data of an historical character. He core the tradition developed in response § ;), 
deals with documents and events in the past to countless situations, to multiple and fF {¢, 
which condition his existence in the present. mixed motives, which left their mark on on 
The very importance of these documents the forms which the tradition assumed: F ,. 
and events to contemporary faith demands proverb and parable, paradigm and poetry, J «,, 
that he examine critically their original na- legend and myth, ritual and symbol, miracle / de 
ture and impact upon history. stories and the greatest miracle story—the f° ;,; 
This interpenetration of faith and history Passion narrative. det! 

is no new thing; it has characterized Chris- Because the gospels arose in this way, B ;},; 


tianity since the initial interpretation of the I am compelled as an historian to adopt the By .,, 
events which the gospels narrate. Apart following attitudes toward the message B) ,, 


from living faith there would have been no which they tell: BD cor 
gospels, not to speak of a relevant message (1) The message is a proclamation of § 

therein. On the other hand, apart from con- events interpreted as divine revelation. B i 
crete historical events, the interpretation of Through these events God was believed to F 7 .. 
which is the message of the gospels, there have spoken to the faithful, releasing the a 
would have been no faith. Because the gos- best news that tragic humanity had ever F) 
pels are the product of history and of faith, heard. tra 
their interpretation involves a double per- (2) Christian narrators were confident fF . 


spective. that this message was relevant to all men. By... 

Since they are products of history, the of whatever race, nation or century, for i E _— 
student must apply to the gospels historical disclosed an utterly unique activity on B).,,, 
criteria and methods, seeking to understand the part of God through Jesus Christ, an Bi ...,, 


their origin, their form, their purposes and activity utterly necessary if men were to be BR .,,. 


functions. The written gospels represent saved. To Christians the message was 25 I 
different stages in the crystallization of the relevant to Seneca as to Paul, to Tacitus a5 B) ,,,;, 
Gospel. They contain the precipitate of to Luke. Its relevance to Paul and Luke § sag 


tradition, both oral and written, in which was actual; to Seneca and Tacitus it wa' fR) [14 
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> cover no relevance whatsoever. 
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only potential And to Paul and Luke 
the message was relevant to every situation, 
to every moment of existence. 

(3) Potentially relevant to all men, the 
message became actually the power of God 
unto salvation only through the leap or 
gift of faith. Only through a radical re- 
orientation of life could the relevance be ex- 
perienced. It presupposed faith in God, 
consciousness of sin and death, desire for 
life in the kingdom, repentance and “dying- 
to” the world, faith in the crucified Jesus as 
God’s Anointed, participation in the Holy 
| Spirit, fellowship in the church, regenera- 
tion through the powers of the end-time, 
operating in “the time-between-the- 
times.” To use technical terms, the message 
' of the gospels is thoroughly theocentric, 
thoroughly Christological, thoroughly so- 
teriological, thoroughly eschatological. We 
'may discern different strata in the de- 
' veloping tradition, but we discover that at 
‘every stage the relevance of the message 
_depended upon the validity of this total 
‘faith, If we separate “eternal values,” 
‘ethical norms, theological doctrines from 
this context, early Christians would dis- 
Even the 
non-Christian, “unbiased” historian should 
concede this. 


As an historian I am compelled to con- 
clude that the gospels possess this character. 
As a Christian I am constrained to go furth- 
cr and to witness my solidarity with those 
early Christians through whose faith the 
tradition was preserved and elaborated. As 
a Christian, my experience testifies that 
those events narrated are the most decisive 
)¢vents in human history, that the story of 
those events has inexhaustible meaning be- 
» cause of what God is still doing for men in 
‘the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. 
> In fact, to Christians it must seem gra- 
: tuitous to raise the question, “Is the mes- 
) sage of the gospels relevant to our day?”. 
Indeed, the spectacle of Christian leaders 
i debating this issue—even with proper aca- 
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demic dignity—must raise doubts as to 
whether they are Christians in fact. And 
the very prominence of this debate in church 
circles reveals the uncertainty and vacuity 
of our faith, Those who read the gospels 
and who find only irrelevancies remind me 
of Clifton Fadiman’s discussion of the read- 
ing by children of books beyond their depth. 
“The child reader is an automatic selecting 
mechanism. What he is not emotionally 
ready to absorb, his mental system quietly 
rejects.” Is this not true of us who read 
the gospels? The meaning we find may not 
be an accurate gauge of the meaning that is 
really there. As Nietzsche has written: 


“History will make you only those con- 
fessions which are worthy of you”. 

“Only out of the highest power of the 
present is it permissible for you to interpret 
the past; only in the most intense exertion 
of your noblest qualities will you divine in 
the past what is worth knowing and pre- 
serving. Equals by equals! Else you drag 
the past down to yourselves.” 


Through the centuries men have found 
the gospels too gloriously, yes, too terribly 
relevant. If we find otherwise, should we 
question their testimony or our own “select- 
ing mechanism?” 

The problem, as I see it, is not to de- 
fend the relevance of the gospel message, 
but to define it and to suggest its peculiar 
appropriateness to our day. First, 
however, we must clear the field of current 
but dubious assumptions that often render 
such discussions futile. 

First, the relevance of the gospels is not 
and never has been dependent upon the 
ability of historians, sociologists or phi- 
losophers to construct systems of evidence. 
Early Christians recognized that the mes- 
sage of the Cross was both foolish and of- 
fensive to Greeks and Jews. Only those 
who had eyes to see and ears to hear could 
apprehend the divine power working in 
Christ. Kierkegaard has done great ser- 
vice in puncturing the illusion that we can 
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or should prove by objective reason what 
can be grasped only by faith. If we should 
succeed in demonstrating by philosophical 
or historical argument the relevance of the 
gospels, we should do violence to the very 
essence of the gospel. 

Second, the relevance of the gospels does 
not depend upon the immediate practica- 
bility of the teachings of Jesus within this 
world order. Recent scholarship is under- 
scoring the fact that, considered as rules to 
be fully obeyed within the existing struc- 
ture of society, Jesus’ teachings are im- 
possible. Does anyone today seriously con- 
sider giving money to all, loving all, for- 
giving all? Can we refuse remarriage to 
divorcees, recourse to oaths and law-courts, 
abandon wealth and property and family? 
Do we serve only one master, take no 
thought for the morrow, seek to become last 
of all, least of all, servant of all? But the 
impossibility of Jesus’ radical demands does 
not diminish their relevance. Professor 
Whitehead has pointed out that it is the 
impossible ethic of Jesus that has been 
mankind’s most precious instrument of 
progress. Nor is the relevance measured 
by the degree to which we find the teach- 
ings easy of accomplishment. Has not the 
message of the kingdom been most in- 
dispensable at precisely the times when it 
has seemed most futile? Did not the in- 
carnation tidings have greater significance 
on Christmas Day, 1941, than on Christmas 
Day, 1940? 

Third, the relevance of the message does 
not depend upon the adequacy of the gospels 
in formulating a blueprint of Utopia or in 
prescribing social strategy by which the 
world can be reformed step-by-step toward 
that Utopia. We do not find a formula 
for social progress, anything commensurable 
with Das Kapital, Mein Kampf or the Four 
Freedoms. Jesus did not romantically ex- 
pect that existing institutions may be re- 
formed according to the Sermon on the 
Mount so as to guarantee the ultimate ar- 
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rival of mankind in the Kingdom. To say 
this, however, is not to deny that the gospel 
has social and ethical significance. 

But if the primary relevance does not 
lie in these directions, where shall we look 
for it? By following the clues supplied by 
those who created and preserved the tradi- 
tion. For them, all of the gospel teachings 
are oriented about the kingdom of God. 
Through faith they had already entered 
the sphere within which the power of the 
kingdom was operating. The incarnation, 
the baptism, the teachings, the healings, the 
calling of disciples, the Passion, the resur- 
rection, the coming of the Spirit—all these 
had significance because of their relation 
to a decisive turning-point of history. They 
were preliminary but pivotal steps in the 
revelation and gift of the kingdom. Pre- 
liminary steps, because the gospels warned 
as did Paul against deceivers who claimed 
that the day of the Lord had already come. 
Pivotal steps, because the gospels testified 
that Jesus, the Messiah, had given to those 
who received him power to become sons oi 
God. 

Precisely at this point lies the central 
problem in apprehending the original rele- 
vance of the gospel. Assume that the 
original reference of the message was the 
proclamation of the advent of the kingdom, 
with the demand, threat and promise im- 
plicit in the imminent Judgment Day. As- 
sume that the death and resurrection of 
Jesus were significant chiefly as preliminary 
steps in the eschatological drama. Assume 
that hopes for the fulfilment of that drama 
were frustrated. Assume that we can no 
longer expect in the future the finale of the 
historical process in a Judgment Day andé 
millennium. How, then, with its postulates 
shattered by the irrevocable logic of events, 
can the message retain relevance for out 
historical situation? If the kingdom be 4 
reality, the gospel has inescapable sig- 
nificance ; if the kingdom be a delusion, the 
power of the gospel evaporates. 
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Y Dibelius has shown that many inter- 
am preters go astray at this point. . Tolstoi, 
Dostoevsky, Kierkegaard rediscovered the 
radical nature of Jesus’ demands 
k | vealed the sharp discontinuity between the 4 


Y {> Sermon on the Mount and the necessary 
+ compromises which this world forces upon 
‘men. But they had no comprehension of the 
d. F eschatological setting of the Sermon and no 
ed eschatological setting for their own mes- 
he B sage. Consequently, their radical espousal 
m, — of the Sermon seemed only fanaticism to 
"their contemporaries. Having discovered 
‘the setting of the gospel, can we discover 
tan adequate eschatology for our own day, 
a modern perspective within which the gos- 
‘pel may again exercise its pristine author- 
Bity? 


US 


Such is the problem set for preachers and 
| teachers. And upon the solution rests the 
‘continuing relevance of the message. For 
‘every man must act in the light of an antic- 
‘ipated future, though no man can know what 
‘will happen in the next moment. Early 
Christians lived triumphantly because of 
‘firm trust in a future kingdom. Events 


tral : seem to have belied their trust. We can- 
‘ele- Brot feign their certainty about the future; 
the "how can we act as triumphantly in the pres- 
the [iment ? 

lom ' Here, again, early Christians suggest a 


lue, for this very problem became acute 
before the gospels were written. Faced 
vith the failure of future hopes, they did not 
urrender their eschatological vision, nor 
heir faith in the Messiah as Judge and Re- 
eemer of history. Rather, they shifted 
‘emphasis from an unreal future event to 
eal past events and to real present experi- 
Ences. The kingdom had in fact drawn near 
#0 them in the message and mission of Jesus. 
ife in the new age was a vivid reality to 
is servants. The past and the present, 
onsidered in their eschatological frame- 
vork, became the ground of certainty. 


) Is it not sound instinct that propels mod- 
f™ interpreters in the same directions? 


“ords is questionable. 
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Realized eschatology, as expounded by C. 
H. Dodd, underscores the eschatological 
meaning of events which have already taken 
place. Futurist expectations are renounced, 
though their deletion from the gospel rec- 
Nevertheless, the re- 
covery of early Christian apprehensions of 
the final significance of the Event, Jesus 
Christ, is to be welcomed. To view Jesus 
as bearer of the kingdom, his teachings as 
signs of the kingdom, his healings as sym- 
bols of the Messiah’s conquest over Satan, 
his death as the road to the kingdom, his 
resurrection as the first-fruits of the new 
age, his church as an eschatological commu- 
nity sharing the powers of that age—to in- 
terpret these events in this perspective does 
justice to the meaning which Christians 
have found in the gospel. 


But not only may past events be under- 
stood in eschatological terms ; present events 
in 1942 may be set within the same frame- 
work. Kierkegaard and Bultmann insist 
that the present moment is the only point 
in which eschatological reality can enter his- 
tory and condition it. Now is the Judgment, 
now the day of repentance, now has the 
kingdom come upon you. 


Can a futurist Jewish hope be so trans- 
muted into a realized eschatology and a con- 
temporary Judgment? Much can be said 
for the affirmative. Ancient Jewish es- 
chatology was\a myth which articulated the 
meaning of history in terms of a divine 
purpose that transcended history. For peo- 
ple with strong historical consciousness, 
such a purpose can be fulfilled only at the 
end of history. Yet such a purpose is 
grounded in the eternal character of the 
Creator, and is revealed to men in his- 
torical events. The past and the present 
thus may reveal the final meaning of life 
as clearly as does that future event which 
brings history to an end. 

Are the emphases of Bultmann, Dibelius, 
Dodd and Tillich effective in suggesting the 
relevance of the message for our day? Let 
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me suggest two examples, the teaching on 
repentance and forgiveness. 

If Jesus’ demand for repentance, which 
must be considered a key-note of his teach- 
ing, is disjoined from an eschatological set- 
ting, its true quality is modified. For it 
becomes a character trait, a moral virtue, 
to be cultivated and possessed by those who 
seek the good life. It becomes an evidence 
of man’s righteousness rather than a rec- 
ognition of his sinfulness. It becomes an 
acquired humility in which man takes pride, 
a first step in the acquisition of merits, which 
logically diminishes the need for repentance. 
It becomes a human achievement rather 
than an eschatological relationship to God, 
wherein at every moment man sees himself 
judged and found sinful by God. Viewed 
as the result of confrontation with the king- 
dom, repentance becomes an event, not a 
moral quality, an event produced not by 
man’s will as he seeks self-development but 
produced by the impact of God’s kingdom 
upon everything human and worldly. 

Likewise the command to forgive per- 
meates the gospels, and is sanctioned by the 
faith in the kingdom. To this command 
there is no exception, no limitation, no 
postponement. It includes the forgiveness 
of pecuniary debts, personal affront, legal 
injustice, persecution, and any infringement 
upon one’s rights. Absolute, radical, revo- 
lutionary, absurd—these words aptly char- 
acterize the command. Taken as an ethical 
and social norm it is impossible of applica- 
tion to all areas of life in an age dominated 
by Satan. Yet there it is, impregnable and 
eternal, inseparable from the uneasy mem- 
ories of Jesus that haunt men. 

Wherein lie the roots of this imperative? 
In the continuing activity of God in the 
present evil order; in the character of the 
future consummation of history; in the 
revelation of the kingdom in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus; in the continuing 
power of Jesus as Messiah to forgive sins; 
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in the active forgiveness which animates the 
fellowship of the Spirit; in the immediate 
personal experience of the power of the 
gospel to convict one of sin and assure one 
of reconciliation; in the immediate aware- 
ness that forgiveness of self necessitates the 
forgiveness of others and that such for- 
giveness is the channel of the redemptive 
activity of God in his conflict with the 
demonic forces of history. These roots of 
forgiveness as an eschatological event can 
be amply illustrated from the gospels. Can 
they not be illustrated in contemporary ex- 
perience? 

The Christian confesses that the message 
of repentance and forgiveness is relevant to 
every moment of his existence, to his rela- 
tionship to himself, to others, to God. And 
the teachings of love, obedience, integrity, 
self-denial are similarly relevant. These 
imperatives may and do seem foolish and 
offensive in time of war. They leave the 
Christian most painfully conscious of his 
distance from the kingdom; nevertheless, 
this very consciousness may be to him a 
sign of the kingdom’s power and its near- 
ness. He may not fulfill the demands oi 
the kingdom, nor merit inclusion in its life, 
but he may experience a forgiveness which 
shifts his life to a new center and radically 
changes the source and goal of his history. 
From this new perspective, repentance and 
forgiveness are no longer seen as abstract, 
speculative moral ideals to be integrated 
into a philosophical hierarchy of values and 
then applied insofar as possible. Rather, 
they are seen as existential realities, stem- 
ming from the historical activity of a trar- 
scendent God, whose kingdom remains the 
only source of meaning for the relativities 
of human existence. The message of the 
gospels is relevant to our day because 1 
tells of an event, at once historical and con- 
temporaneous, which gives meaning and 
direction to all other events. 
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which it was written. 
; has been stressed by form criticism, need 
' not lead to skepticism. But it does em- 
| phasize the fact that we must make a dis- 
' tinction between the message of Jesus and 
' that of the Gospels. 
') tinction, the first thing to do is to lay hold 


message of Jesus. 


Significant Books On the Message of the Gospels 


ACH of the Gospels was written to meet 

EK the needs of the Primitive Church, and 
reflects to some degree the situation in 
This insight, which 


If we make this dis- 


‘of the message of the Gospels, and then, 
» when we have taken into account the special 
) interests of each Gospel, seek to state the 
In other words, we must 
+ go through, and not around, the critical 
~ studies of the Gospels, if we wish to get at 


| the teaching of Jesus. Therefore this article 


takes a broad survey and asks what books 
- published since the first world war are sig- 
Fe nificant for the teacher of the Gospels. 


"1. Background Studies. A compact gen- 
i eral survey of New Testament background 
> is given by G. H. C. Macgregor and A. C. 
» Purdy in Jew and Greek: Tutors Unto 
Christ. Acquaintance with Hellenistic 
> background, particularly valuable for study 
"of the Fourth Gospel, will grow by use of 
"Harold H. Willoughby’s Pagan Regenera- 
| tion? and S. Angus’ The Religious Quests 
of the Graeco-Roman World.’ Both books 
provide bibliographical help. Erwin R. 
' Goodenough has provided excellent aid for 
study of the leading figure of Hellenistic 
Judaism in An Introduction to Philo 
Judaeus.4 


' To understand the Gospels and Jesus, 
however, the main need is a knowledge of 
the Palestinian Judaism of the first cen- 

"tury. George Foot Moore has furnished 

) the most thorough, fair, and scholarly treat- 
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ment in his Judaism in the First Centuries 
of the Christian Era® This work is in- 
dispensable. A sympathetic champion of 
the Pharisees is R. Travers Herford, whose 
most instructive works are The Pharisees*® 
and Judaism in the New Testament Period." 
Israel Abrahams gave us two series of 
scholarly Studies in Pharisaism and the 
Gospels.£ Joseph Klausner, in Jesus of 
Nazareth,® deals not only with the Jewish 
background and with the history of the 
study of the life of Jesus but also with the 
career and teaching of Jesus. He senses in 
the teaching of Jesus a latent threat to the 
particularism of Judaism. 

Of all the Jewish writers about Jesus 
many of us would consider Claude G. 
Montefiore the most helpful. His commen- 
tary on The Synoptic Gospels’ is masterly. 
It was written for Jewish readers, but is 
instructive to any reader. The same author’s 
The Old Testament and After? seeks to 
estimate the religious contribution of each 
period of Judaism. Montefiore points out 
the advance which Jesus made over previous 
generations, and states what he conceives 
the limitations of Jesus’ teaching to be. In 
a comparative study, Rabbinical Literature 
and Gospel Teachings, he deals mainly 
with the Sermon on the Mount and its 
Jewish parallels. 

2. Commentaries. Some of the out- 
standing work in study of the Gospels will 
be found in recent commentaries. In the 
Westminster Commentaries the volume on 
Mark by A. E. J. Rawlinson™ is particular- 
ly valuable; it utilizes insights of form 
criticism without going to extremes. Two 


excellent commentaries on the Greek text 
of Luke are those of B. S. Easton™* and 
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J. M. Creed.*> In the Cambridge Greek 
Testament the comments by B. T. D. Smith 
on Matthew"* and by H. K. Luce on Luke?’ 
are critical but alert and suggestive. In 
the Moffatt New Testament Commentary 
T. H. Robinson writes on Matthew.7* H. 
B. Branscomb, writing on Mark,’® offers 
a careful study which shows the influence 
of form criticism. William Manson’s com- 
mentary on Luke?® is a scholarly and effec- 
tive exposition. G. H. C. Macgregor gives 
a splendid treatment of John 7 from the 
viewpoint of non-apostolic authorship. The 
cautiously critical International Critical 
Commentary on John by J. H. Bernard ap- 
peared posthumously under the editorship 
of A. H. McNeile.”? 


H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and 
C. J. Wright have written an instructive 
thousand page commentary on the four 
Gospels, The Mission and Message of 
Jesus.23 Manson’s treatment of the Synoptic 
discourse material is the most helpful part 
of the work. 

3. Critical Studies of Gospel Origins. 
No one can understand the Gospels or Jesus 
without taking account of the trends in 
study of gospel origins. In the field of lit- 
erary and source criticism, the late B. H. 
Streeter’s The Four Gospels** is still out- 
standing. It presents the now widely cur- 
rent Four Document Theory of the origin 
of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Interpretation of our Gospels would be 
affected if we were to accept the claim that 
one or more of them were written in 
Aramaic. This fact lends importance to C. F. 
Burney’s The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel®® and C. C. Torrey’s recent works, 
e. g., The Four Gospels.** Discussion of this 
problem will continue as a result of A. T. 
Olmstead’s important article, “Could an 
Aramaic Gospel be Written ?”, in the Janu- 
ary, 1942, issue of the Journal of Near Eas- 
tern Studies. 

Especial attention must be given to the 
development of form criticism. Of earlier 
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studies, one of the most important was that 
of Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gos- 
pel.” F. C. Grant’s translation, in Form 
Criticism,” of short works by Rudolf Bult- 
mann and Karl Kundsin gives insight into 
this method of study and its application to 
the study of Jesus. A book which clearly 
presents what is sometimes called the social- 
historical school, an American sister of form 
criticism, is Donald W. Riddle’s The Gos- 
pels: Their Origin and Growth. The 
sanest and most helpful evaluation of form 
criticism is the work of Vincent Taylor, Tiiz 
Formation of the Gospel Tradition.*° 

4. The Fourth Gospel. An important 
survey of recent study, coupled with inde- 
pendent treatment of the main questions in- 
volved, is W. F. Howard’s The Fourth Gos- 
pel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation.” 
Valuable for study of the thought of the 
Gospel is The Johannine Writings, by J. E. 
Carpenter.** The work of B. W. Bacon, 
The Gospel of the Hellenists, was published 
posthumously under the editorship of C. H. 
Kraeling.** Notable features are an original 
translation and a section on the themes of 
the Gospel. 


5. General Works on the Teaching of 
Jesus. He who reads The Search for the 
Real Jesus, by C. C. McCown,** and con- 
siders its survey and evaluation of the last 
century of historical study in this field, will 
see clearly that the teaching of Jesus car- 
not be isolated from his career. A. C. Head- 
lam published a scholarly but incomplete 
treatment of The Life and Teaching | 
Jesus the Christ ;** in general, it is marked 
by a conservative note. Klausner’s impot- 
tant Jesus of Nazareth has been mentioned 
Jesus: A New Biography, by S. J. Case,” 
pays special attention to the social back- 
ground and stresses the role of Jesus 4 
prophet and teacher. 

An excellent college text on The Career 
and Significance of Jesus, by W. 8. 
Denny,’ builds much upon intensive study 
of key sections of the Gospels. Denny de- 
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nies that the apocalyptic element in the Gos- 
pels comes from Jesus. Another college 
text, Studies in the Life of Jesus, by I. R. 
Beiler,®* sticks less closely to the Biblical 
outline than Denny, but its topical treatment 
is clear and helpful. Its bibliographical ref- 
erences take into account not only the tech- 
nical and scholarly type of book, but also 
works of general literature and of art which 
have value in teaching or in following the 
influence of Jesus. 


Perhaps the most valuable recent study of 
The Life of Jesus is the mature work of 
Maurice Goguel, translated from the 
French.*® Even if severely critical, it is 
diffeult to equal for study of sources, 
method, and the career and teaching of 
Jesus. 

There are many books of high quality 
which deal directly with the teaching of 
Jesus. For study of the teaching in rela- 
tion to the background in Jewish literature, 
one may use E. D. Burton, A Source Book 
for the Study of the Teaching of Jesus in 
its Htstorical Relationships,*° where Old 
Testament, non-canonical Jewish, and New 
Testament passages are given in topical ar- 
rangement. A splendid college text is B. 
H. Branscomb, The Teachings of Jesus.‘ 
Branscomb achieves clarity and simplicity 
of presentation without sacrificing quality 
and insight. One of the most stimulating 
books in this field is T. W. Manson, The 
Teaching of Jesus,*? in which both the form 
and content of the teaching are treated with 
great originality. The main section deals 
with the sovereign rule of God as the central 
theme of Jesus’ teaching, but the discus- 
sion introduces much new material on 
Jesus’ thought concerning his mission and 
eschatology. 

E. W. Parsons, in The Religion of the 
New Testament,** presents a clear discus- 
sion of the religion of Jesus from the liberal 
point of view. He believes that many fea- 
tures of the Gospels come from the Apostolic 
Age rather than from Jesus, and that there 


is Paulinism in the Gospels which must be 
discounted before we can get back to 
Jesus. A. T. Cadoux entitles his book The 
Theology of Jesus** to indicate that there 
was a consistent position in the teaching of 
Jesus. He denies that Jesus expected the 
end of the world at once; he claims Jesus 
did not identify the Son of Man with him- 
self, as most writers hold; in other ways 
also he takes an independent path. 

6. The Kingdom in the Teaching of 
Jesus. It is generally agreed that the cen- 
tral theme of Jesus’ teaching was the King- 
dom. We have noted Manson’s concentra- 
tion upon this theme, and have suggested 
that there is a dispute whether the 
apocalyptic element in the Gospels comes 
from Jesus. Some writers hold that it does. 
Rudolph Otto, in The Kingdom of God and 
the Son of Man, *® makes use of the Book 
of Enoch in explaining Jesus’ thought of the 
Kingdom. He accepts the apocalyptic ele- 
ment as one phase of Jesus’ position, and 
claims that Jesus thought of the Kingdom as 
essentially future, although by anticipation 
already beginning to make itself felt in 
Jesus’ ministry and movement. Martin 
Dibelius, in The Sermon on the Mount,*® 
interprets the Kingdom references to speak 
of an imminent future order. Amos N. 
Wilder’s study of Eschatology and Ethics in 
the Teaching of Jesus*’ recognizes an 
apocalyptic element in the teaching of Jesus, 
but also finds in it, somewhat as does Otto, 
a present dawning of the Kingdom. He 
gives an excellent presentation of the time- 
lessly valid basis of the ethics of Jesus in 
the character and working of God. 

Other recent books, however, have moved 
away from the idea that Jesus spoke of an 
imminent future consummation of the will 
of God. Lily Dougall and C. W. Emmet, 
in The Lord of Thought,** deny that Jesus 
spoke the passages which contain such ideas. 
Rudolf Bultmann, a form critic and also 
something of a Barthian, in his volume on 
Jesus and the Word*® interprets the words 
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of Jesus to refer to the urgent inescapable 
crisis in which each individual stands before 
God. C. H. Dodd, in The Parables of the 
Kingdom,* claims that Jesus thought of the 
Kingdom as present for those who would 
open their spiritual eyes; this position is 
called “realized eschatology.” He takes the 
future tenses in Jesus’ words about the 
Kingdom’s coming to be symbolic refer- 
ences to a higher eternal order which can 
be sensed now but never fully embodied in 
this transient world order. F. C. Grant, 
in the 1940 Haskell Lectures on The Gospel 
of the Kingdom,** voices a vigorous polemic 
against the idea that Jesus used apocalyptic 
conceptions. He holds that what Jesus had 
in mind was primarily a spiritual order, but 
one whose fulfilment would be in this world. 


There are many valuable elements in the 
arguments of these scholars, and they are 
right in holding that Jesus was no slave of 
apocalyptic thought forms, but it may be 
maintained that they represent modern cur- 
rents of thought too much and do not quite 
recapture the atmosphere of first century 
thought. 


7. The Sermon on the Mount. Both the 
popular attention which the Church gives 
to the Sermon on the Mount and the actual 
concentration in it of so many important 
elements of Jesus’ teaching combine to give 
it a prominent place in study of the Gos- 
pels. Mention has been made of Monte- 
fiore, Rabbinical Literature and Gospel 
Teachings, which deals mainly with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and of Dibelius, The 
Sermon on the Mount, which is an excellent 
general treatment and includes a discussion 
of the value of the Sermon for the modern 
Christian. A thorough study of the prob- 
lems which confront the interpreter of the 
Sermon is given by Horace Marriott in The 
Sermon on the Mount.*? E. M. Ligon in 
The Psychology of Christian Personality* 
seeks to show that the principles which 
Jesus set forth for the Sermon are psycho- 
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logically sound. His book deals mainly with 
psychological and practical questions. 

8. The Parables of Jesus. The inter- 
preter of the Gospels must pay special at- 
tention to the parables. Dodd in The Para- 
bles of the Kingdom furthers the study of 
the parables and argues that Jesus consid- 
ered the Kingdom a present reality for those 
of proper spiritual sensitiveness. A helpful 
study of the general problems of interpre- 
tation which the parables present is W. H. 
Robinson’s The Parables of Jesus.5* The 
nearest thing to an English rival of Jiuli- 
cher’s classic work on the parables is B. T. 
D. Smith’s outstanding volume, The Para- 
bles of the Synoptic Gospels.°® It gives a 
valuable critical introduction, and a compact 
but scholarly comment on the Greek text of 
each parable. A. E. Barnett, in a more 
popularly written volume, entitled Under- 
standing the Parables of Our Lord,*® seeks 
to combine careful critical study and clear 
presentation of the spiritual teaching of 
Jesus. He makes a distinction between the 
meaning the parables had for Jesus and 
what they meant to the evangelists. 


9g. The Social and Economic Reference 
of Jesus’ Teaching. The peak of interest in 
the social implications of Jesus’ teaching 
may have passed, but with the increasing 
discussion of the basis for a just and durable 
peace this subject should receive renewed 
study. Attention has been directed to the 
political and economic background of Jesus’ 
teaching in Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus, by V. D. Simkhovitch.5”7 F. C. Grant 
has provided a valuable little book on The 
Economic Background of the Gospels. 
Concerning the relation of the teaching of 
Jesus to ethical and social problems the stu- 
dent may consult, in addition to Wilder, 
Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of 
Jesus, and Grant, The Gospel of the King- 
dom, the following works: Samuel Dickey, 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus;* 
E. F. Scott, The Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus ;®° Shailer Mathews, Jesus on Social 
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Institutions ;** and D. C. Macintosh, Social 
Religion, Part 1.%? 

10. Special Studies. B. H. Branscomb 
has made an instructive study of what Jesus 
thought about the Jewish law in Jesus and 
the Law of Moses.®* He notes the exten- 
sive agreement of Jesus with his contem- 
poraries, and also the points in which Jesus 
diverged from the Judaism of his day. Vin- 
cent Taylor, in Jesus and His Sacrifice,** 
discusses the Old Testament and Jewish 
background of the New Testament idea of 
the atonement, and asks whether there was 
in the mind and teaching of Jesus any solid 
basis for the Church’s doctrine. He answers 
in the affirmative after facing the critical 
problems of gospel study. R. H. Flew, in 
Jesus and the Church,® recognizes that 
Jesus centered attention upon the Kingdom, 
and worked in a Jewish setting, but raises 
the question whether the Church was a 
logical outgrowth of Jesus’ teaching and 
ministry. He gives reasons for an affirma- 
tive answer. For a study of the theological 
issues which are involved in thorough study 
of the Gospels, parts of The Mediator, by 
Emil Brunner,®* have value. Study of the 
Gospels raises issues deeper than literary 
and historical questions. Therefore the 
matters with which Brunner deals deserve 
consideration, even if the student does not 
agree with all of Brunner’s statements. 
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Old Man Koheleth 


ELIZABETH STONE 


— IN history or literature, we 
come across names that have become 
personalities to us, whose actual existence 
as men is nevertheless vague. Koheleth, 
the Gentle Cynic, the Passionate Pessimist, 
and possessor of numerous other titles, is 
one of these. Like a candleflame in mist, 
we cannot see him or touch him or name 
him, and yet he is there. And as surely as 
food gives a fragrance and drums resound, 
Koheleth gives us his own particular light, 
whether he is one or many men, whether 
the page has felt the point of one or many 
pens. It seems to me that the mystery of 
who or what he was, and where or how he 
wrote is one of those blank pages in our 
knowledge which would not make too much 
difference if it were full. To say that there 
was no Koheleth is like saying there was no 
Rodin. We could argue from now for a 
century that Rodin never lived, and still we 
have his musical flowing marbles, his strick- 
en Eve, his massive Balzac, his sweet spindly 
Jesus. Koheleth, illusive and fantastic and 
quixotic though he may be, has entrenched 
himself firmly in our life and background, 
and we may challenge his right to sit there, 
but he goes right on sitting. He, or it or 
they, belongs to us, and the warring phi- 
losophies tied into the few pages of the book 
of Ecclesiastes exist to contradict and aug- 
ment each other and intrigue the critics 
and yet there is a completeness in the thing. 

It was a chill summer evening, with a 
fire in the grate, and everything still, when 
I had my first contact with Koheleth. The 
small girl I was taking care of had put her 
blocks away and been tucked into bed, and 
now I was alone waiting for her parents 
to come home. I wandered over to the 
bookcase and took down a book. It looked 
rather occult—at least the title of it was 
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strange to me, Koheleth. An odd name. 
It sounded vaguely suggestive of the eastern 
mystics. The binding was new, and I 
opened the book. And then I spent a fas- 
cinating evening. A mew character was 
unravelled before me as the author, whom 
I later found out to be Jastrow, quoted 
that strange book of the Bible, and explained 
the different threads of personality that 
seemed to live in the book. The poetry was 
beautiful, and it did not sound musty and 
deistic, as I had imagined the Bible would. 
There was something real in the despair 
reflected here. 

Over a year later it was July and I had 
forgotten the strange man. The sky was 
blue, and the day was hot. I had brought 
my Moffatt Bible out to a cool spot under 
the fir trees to read the psalms. They 
seemed to belong in the mountains. My 
mother came out and interrupted my read- 
ing, and I gladly laid it by to talk to her. 
After a while the oppressive heat made us 
lapse into silence, listening to the wind far 
up in the fir boughs that never reached 
us. She picked up the book and began 
leafing through it. 

Then she spoke. “This is interesting. 
I’ve never read this before,” she said. “Read 
it to me,” I urged, for I love to listen to 
my mother’s voice reading poetry. 


“Utterly vain, utterly vain, everything is 
vain” she began. 

“Man labors at his toil under the sun; what 
does he gain? 

“The generations come and go, but there 
the earth is, there it shall remain, 

“The rising sun goes down, it hurries round 
only to rise again.” 


I began to remember those words. I had 
heard them somewhere. She went on, her 
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earnest voice intoning all the tragedy of 
those words. She stopped and looked up. 
“If you don’t want to hear this, I won't 
read it to you.” “Oh, but I do,” I said, 
and leaned back in the moss as she con- 
tinued. Line after line, verse after verse 
she read the whole book, and she and I 
followed the thought of it together, often 
stopping to exclaim over one idea or an- 
other, saying how applicable it was, how 
true of all time. Somehow, it seemed the 
fittest book that we could possibly have 
read together. My mother is not techni- 
cally a pessimist, but her own philosophy 
is much reflected in those pages, and from 
her I have absorbed some of those ideas. 
I remember many times when she warned 
me not to be disappointed in things, not 
to expect too much, not to put too much 
faith in mankind or in fate or in anything 
but myself, and not to trust myself too 
much. A bitter philosophy to give to a 
child? It has been good insulation against 
a lot of experiences that would have been 
even more disturbing than they were if I 
had not been taught a certain amount of 
disillusionment even before I had the illus- 
ions. And all the “realism” in the world, 
and all the Koheleths and Omar Khay- 
yams and rationalizing cannot take away the 
exuberance of being young. I have heard 
it said that Koheleth is not a book for 
the young, but I find something comforting 
about his utter hopelessness. After all, 
if there is no hope then there is no failure. 
The so-called idealistic literature is always 
surrounded by an element of fantasy for me, 
and I think this is a wish-thought, that is 
a fine ideal, but does it ever happen that 
way? Koheleth does not enjoin us to be- 
lieve any particular doctrine, except that all 
doctrines fail in the final analysis because 
life cannot be measured and meted out by 
doctrine, nor understood by formula. 

Since that time I have often read this 
book, and in many moods. Not only did I 
never get enough of reading his verses, but 
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I was curious to see how my own reac- 
tion differed according to how I felt. I 
found that I was never out of the mood for 
them ; and I always had the same interpreta- 
tion. If I am in a fit of homesickness, he 
does not augment the feeling but only re- 
duces it to something general and to be 
expected. When I am a little more elated, 
he only encourages me. Even his quiet 
prediction that one finds an end of pleas- 
ure in too much pleasure does not dampen 
my ardor. A Chopin prelude always is sad- 
dening, and Milton’s “L’Allegro” never 
fails to liven up a leaden day. Koheleth, 
however, merely brings defeat and gladness 
into sharper outline in their relationship to 
each other, and does not deny or praise 
one or the other. 

All those who read the book find them- 
selves asking, “Who was this man, any- 
way, so wealthy and so wise, and yet so 
tragic?’ And we cannot quite believe the 
first verse which labels him as King Solo- 
mon. Wise as he may have been, Solomon 
belonged to an earlier, cruder age than that 
reflected in the book of Koheleth. And 
that myth has been effectively confuted by 
scholars, for several reasons. In the first 
place, the sins and the troubles of Kohleth’s 
day were far removed from those of 
Solomon’s, for Koheleth showed a country 
subservient to a greater one, and a people 
oppressed by cruel masters. Then too, the 
anarchical ‘spirit of the times betrays it. And 
finally, the linguistic evidence of the origi- 
nal of the book is enough in itself to prove 
that Solomon and Koheleth could hardly 
have been contemporary. As one scholar 
said, “If Koheleth was written by Solomon, 
there can be no history of the Hebrew 
language.” That is like saying that Chaucer 
wrote Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset. He 
simply wouldn’t have had the words. 


Some few critics accept the old idea that 
the book in its entirety was the product of 
a single brain and pen. Others analyze the 
content, and say it is a debate between two 
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persons, and still others credit it to two, 
four, or even eight different writers. I am 
no expert, and the linguistic implications 
and the philosophical obscurities are only 
vague to me. But I have read the book— 
or poem or essay—many times, and I think 
that a single brain conceived the idea, and 
a single hand executed the original manu- 
script... He was a pessimist or realist or 
whatever one wishes to call him; at any 
rate, he developed an idea completely and 
thoroughly as he saw it, and carried it to 
its logical conclusion, which was precisely 
no conclusion. But more than one brain 
must have gone into the fusing of that whole 
tangle of words. A kernel of wisdom holds 
it together which must have originated in 
a single trenchant manuscript. But there 
are too many elements for me to think one 
man could contort his mind into so many 
patterns of doubt and assurance, pain and 
pleasure. The paper seems to have gone 
through several hands, then, to have been 
much added to and edited, and a little man- 
gled. But the core of the matter somehow 
stands out as starkly as if it were not modi- 
fied and nullified by the religious admonitions 
that burden it. I admire the nihilist who 
started the thing, and I enjoy some of the 
additions and deplore some of the others. 
I would like to think that the beautiful poem 
at the end was the work of the original 
Koheleth, but I sometimes doubt it.2 At 
all events I am sure that some of the most 
beautiful and simple writing in the Bible 
has gone into these few pages, and some 
of the most deliberate philosophy. 

But what of the conditions that gave 
birth to this book? As nearly as we can 
discover, the book was written in what has 
been called the dark ages of Jewish history: 
about 250 to 200 B. C. The description 
of those times is not precisely like one of 
our own, and yet it is enough like ours 
to make me wonder if there is such a thing 
as the evolution of social justice. As nearly 
as I can see, those masters created nearly 
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as much misery, and those slaves suffered 
nearly as much, as masters and slaves in 
our own time are doing. And their means 
were not as imaginative, but apparently just 
about as effective. Misrule does not neces- 
sarily need guns, and injustice can thrive 
under the shadow of a battering ram as 
well as in the mouth of a cannon. And 
there was no lack of filth and misery and 
fear in those days. Under Greek domina- 
tion, the poor were at the mercy of the rich, 
who took all they could get. The ambi- 
tion of the Greek conquerors was still swell- 
ing, or perhaps the bubble had already burst. 
Greece was the arrogant head of the world, 
and she imposed Hellenic art and religion 
and ideas upon all the conquered peoples. 
In Palestine there was little to arouse patri- 
otic feeling. Repeated efforts for social 
reform had failed miserably, giving way to 
even more moral and social depravity than 
before, because it was on a greater scale. 
The fierce, biting religion of the prophets 
had become the picayune ceremonial of the 
priests, and no new prophets arose. 
Whoever or whatever he may have been, 
Koheleth made his mark in these dark 
days. He stepped into the world of let- 
ters as a mature thinker. He had suffered 
much and seen much, and had formed the 
habit of looking at life analytically, search- 
ing always for an answer. He treated his 
own existence as an experiment to be lived 
out like a play. And he lived it alone.* 
There is no suggestion of an ego seeking 
for recognition—he seems to have had plenty 
of that—or of an introvert seeking for a 
soul-mate. He had no soul-mate, and does 
not seem to have wished for one. The 
problem of human companionship was not 
a driving question to him as it is to so many 
people. He did not express effusive love 


for mankind—only understanding of it. 
He did not lie awake nights because of his 
own misery, or any one man’s, but only 
because the whole endless misery of the 
group seemed so without purpose. 
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The influence of Greek thought has often 
been pointed out in Koheleth’s book. And 
it is true that his age was much dominated 
by that thought. He does not seem, how- 
ever, to have been an adherent of the com- 
plete philosophy of any one school of 
thought. He assimilated many ideas, and 
evolved many others of his own which were 
parallel to those then being explored. But 
his individuality remained his outstanding 
characteristic, even while he stressed the 
precepts of one or another group. The 
times were filled with the influx of new 
ideas, and the exchange of new customs, 
and he naturally absorbed and copied them. 
He is no mere follower of a system, how- 
ever, and in fact pointedly and deliberately 
fails to find a system. His knowledge of the 
so-called scientific method of thought and 
observation was perhaps gained from Greek 
leadership, and also the authority with which 
he speaks of the natural processes of nature 
and man. It has been suggested that he 
was a doctor, and there is no particular 
reason to doubt the conjecture. 

Politically he was a cynic and disillu- 
sioned. He warns us to obey the powers 
that he, and not to meddle in politics. Re- 


{ ligiously, he seems to be anomalous. Much 


has been said as to his attitude toward a 
future life, because of his many allusions 
to death. I hope I am not reading my own 
ideas into the book too much, when I say 
that I think he did not believe the popular 
ideas of God and death—if he believed or 
disbelieved anything at all, for he seems to 
be more of an agnostic and a questioner 
than an advocate of belief or non-belief. 
He has been called a hedonist. Of course 
his words have much of that philosophy 
in them. Still, I cannot help thinking that 
any one doctrine was too small for him, for 
he wrote of life as he saw it, not as he 
thought it should be. 

Perhaps I should not venture into specu- 
lation, but it is hard to resist. Koheleth 
was a brilliant individual, who probably 
learned early enough to do his thinking 
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alone. I sometimes wonder what he was 
like as a young man. I think he went to 
extremes; at least we have his own word 
for it that he did so. I think he was per- 
haps thin and nervous as a boy, and people 
sometimes disliked him. At any rate, he 
had time and inclination for much intro- 
spection, much observation that is denied to 
a boy who is always the center of a devoted 
group. He early learned to be lonely and 
to accept that loneliness as his natural lot. 
He seems to have been the heir to a world 
of privilege. His sophistication would be 
difficult for one of Amos’ background to 
arrive at—as Amos never did. He did not 
shrink from wealth because of its strange- 
ness. He knew it intimately, with all its 
advantages, and he rejected it for no ideal, 
but merely in an intense revulsion for the 
stifling worthlessness of it. He had tried 
to identify himself with various single ways 
of life, only to come to the conclusion that 
all ways of life are equally vain. 

Koheleth tried to do too much integrat- 
ing. It is a common fault among philoso- 
phers and thinkers of all time. He tried 
to think of life in a pattern, and the pattern 
failed him. He considered everything that 
happened to him, trying to understand the 
root of it, trying to get at the myriad interre- 
lationships of the universe. In this he was 
a typical introvert who cannot departmental- 
ize in his mind. Every fact or action which 
affects him must have its relationship to 
every other. The whole world must be 
rationalized in his mind. Things must be 
weighed and considered; they cannot be 
merely accepted. This seems to be the way 
of thinking that started the young man on 
his long long road of observation, that led 
to final disillusionment. 

If he had lived in the early nineteenth 
century, he might have spent much time 
with Newton, involved in speculations as 
to the physical laws that govern our life. 
Or would he, with Shelley, have lost him- 
self in the vain treatises on justice that 
did not exist, and an earth that would be 
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better for all those in it? Somehow, I can- 
not picture him as either. I think his idea 
more closely approaches that of Voltaire 
in his book Candide. Koheleth has been 
compared to Omar Khayyam and many 
others, but I think Candide sums up his final 
conclusion better than most others. Candide 
was a philosopher who decided that every- 
thing in life was for the good. But after 
hundreds of hair-raising adventures and 
bitter expe.iences, all of which turned out 
badly, he lapsed into an apathy which 
made no philosophical assertions. He only 
worked, hushing the questions that other 
people put to him, for work was the only 
thing that remained in life. There is quite 
a difference between this and Koheleth, 
however. Candide was written objectively, 
with wit and satire and an element of the 
absurd. There is no humor in Koheleth: 
it seems to have been pressed out of him 
if he ever had it, which I doubt.* His 
book is a record of profound personal dis- 
illusionment, which has ground him until 
he no longer feels it as anything but a faint 
taste of ashes in the mouth, and the red 
gone out of the sunset. There is a short 
story by Thomas Mann, the name of which 
I cannot remember, but which reflects some- 
what the same attitude. It is the monologue 
of a reminiscent old man who expected 
much out of life and got little. His feeling 
has come to be one of complete and bitter 
disappointment. He speaks of a fire he 
saw as a child. The smoke and the fear 
were hardly terrible. He decides that the 
extravagant experiences that poets speak 
of are only delusions in their own minds. 
To him, life has brought no satisfactions of 
great pleasure or great pain—only dullness 
and boredom. Koheleth has not always been 
bored, and he participated passionately in 
the life around him, but in the end he set 
down his pen, and was only tired with life, 
and frustrated in his search to see some- 
thing beyond it. That intense weariness 
is reflected in the last poem, which, figura- 
tive or not, is an exquisite picture of the 


slowing of the pulse of life for a very old 
person. 


Rejoice in your youth, young man, 

Be blithe in the flower of your age; 

Follow the inclinations of your mind 

And the sight of your eyes. 

Put away trouble from your mind, 

Before the evil days come on 

And years approach when you shall say, 

“I have no pleasure in thee.” 

Before the sun is darkened and the clouds 
return after the rain, 

When the guards tremble in the house of 
Life, 

And the strong men are bent. 

When the maids that grind are few and fail, 

And ladies at the lattice lose their lustre, 

When the doors to the street are shut, 

And the sound of the mill runs low, 

When the twitter of birds is faint, 

And dull the daughters of song, 

When old age fears a height, 

And even a walk has its terrors, 

When his hair is white as a flowering 
almond, 

And the grasshopper is a burden, 

And desire flags and fades, 

On the day when the silver cord is snapped, 

And the golden bowl is broken. 

The pitcher breaks at the fountain, 

The wheel breaks at the cistern, 

When man goes to his long, long home, 

And mourners pass along the street, 

And the dust returns to the earth once more. 

Utterly vain, everything is vain! 


NOTES 


1Since this time I read Jastrow’s book, the 
Gentle Cynic, and found this opinion ably devel- 
oped. 

2Jastrow considers it as part of the original, 
and interprets the many figures of speech as rep- 
resenting the organs of the body. At any rate 
is one of the most beautiful biblical poems and 
its picture of weariness is typical of Koheleth. 

3Jastrow pictures him as a member of an intel- 
lectual circle. No doubt he had access to one, 
for his education proves that, but I think he left 
it behind when he began to write. There is no 
hint that he had followers or supporters. 

4Jastrow considers Koheleth as a humorist. 
Although the irony of his statements is apparent, 
I = think of them as being offered with a 
smile. 
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GNORANCE WITH regard to church history 
| is even more abysmal than with regard to 
the Bible, and that is saying much in an age 
when a Yale instructor is under the neces- 
sity of explaining an allusion to Adam. 
Church history never has had and never 
should have the same role in Christian con- 
sciousness as the Bible, but some knowl- 
edge with regard to the church throughout 
the centuries is desirable for those who, 
often unwittingly, stand in the Christian tra- 
dition. But such knowledge is diffitult to 
impart. For one thing there can be nothing 
comparable to the Bible as a source and the 
amount of material from which to choose for 
presentation is more than one human being 
can ever encompass. Martin Luther alone 
left behind him over fifty volumes and Calvin 
quite as many, not to mention the minor 
\ prophets. A single volume of church his- 
tory will either be like a telephone directory, 
a list of names, events and dates, or else an 
interpretative essay. Something in between 
is possible only if one select a few move- 
ments and men and enliven their story with 
revealing anecdotes. This is what I tried to 
do in a book called The Church of Our Fath- 
_ ers (Scribner’s, 1941), the story of Chris- 


tianity for younger readers, especially those 


with a Protestant background in the United 


States and England. 
Since the publication of the work I have 
» had several inquiries as to how to use it in 
) teaching; what approach to make to those 
who know nothing about the subject what- 
> ever; what books to use for supplementary 
reading. 
\ I would suggest that one begin by point- 


ing out reasons for studying the subject at 
all. One hour should be enough for this, 
: though incidentally one may well keep the 


question in mind in presenting the material 
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all along the line. As reasons for the study 
one may urge the need for explanation, edi- 
fication, and correction. The most obvious 
reason for examining the past is to under- 
stand the present. Why, if there is but one 
Christianity, are there so many churches? 
Why do Catholics, Episcopalians and Luth- 
erans have an elaborate liturgy while Quak- 
ers have none at all? Why at the head of 
the liturgical churches does one find the al- 
tar, but in those of Puritan tradition the 
pulpit, and in the evangelical, like the Meth- 
odist, often the organ? Why are some 
churches in the shape of a cross and others 
semicircular like a theater? Why are Cath- 
olic and Episcopal churches surmounted 
with a cross and Congregational with a 
weathercock? Such queries serve well as a 
beginning because they have to do with 
points which, though sometimes trivial, are 
at any rate easily discernible. From these 
one can lead on to differences as to belief 
and conduct. 

Before long the question may be inter- 
jected, “This is all very interesting, but 
what of it? Has it anything more to do 
with us than the varieties of sea shells or 
butterflies?” To this the answer is that 
church history is useful also for edification. 
In the story of the Church we have many a 
record of heroism, of sacrifice, of noble en- 
deavor and high living, of strengthening 
faith which enabled men, women, and chil- 
dren as well to surmount with constancy all 
the trials with which life confronts us. 

The further point that church history is 
for correction should not be unduly stressed 
nor yet passed over. The story is not edi- 
fying throughout. Much has been sordid 
and disheartening. The Church has burned 
heretics and witches. The Church has fos- 
tered superstition. The Church has suc- 
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cumbed to venality and uncleanness. In all 
honesty such facts must be squarely faced. 
The purpose of calling attention to these 
unsavory details is not to discredit the 
Church, but rather to hold the loyalty of 
those who are inclined to secede when they 
discover present imperfection. To them 
may be pointed out that imperfection has 
existed all along the line. The Church nev- 
er has lived up to the ideal of Christ. At 
the same time the good has outweighed the 
ill and the Church, despite all defects, is 
worthy of allegiance. 

These points can be elaborated systemat- 
ically in an opening talk, or again they can 
be raised from time to time throughout the 
progress of the course. 

With regard to the actual presentation of 
the subject matter of church history the 
best procedure is that a group should read 
a book together under the guidance of a lead- 
er. whether there be one for the whole 
course or a different member of the group 
each time. He should undertake to amplify 
the text and that in two ways. One is by 
pointing out modern parallels and making 
practical applications. The other is by sup- 
plying further material on the subject it- 
self. 


Let us illustrate the method of parallels 
and applications. For this purpose one needs 
to extract the outstanding characteristics of 
a period and then ask whether they are pe- 
culiar to that period or whether they are 
universal. For the first 300 years of Chris- 
tianity the most striking point is the en- 
durance of persecution and the aloofness of 
Christians from many areas of contem- 
porary life. Persecution is always a diffi- 
cult subject to handle among those who are 
not enduring persecution. The danger is 
precisely the same as that involved in talk- 
ing about bearing the cross when actually 
one is suffering nothing more than pin- 
pricks. Yet to drop the theme until such 
time as persecution may again become acute 
will not do. One can justifiably point to the 
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real persecution which Christians are endur- 
ing in other lands and one can emphasize 
the duty of standing for one’s convictions 
against social pressure even though at the 
moment the penalties for so doing are com- 
paratively slight. 

The aloofness of the early church from 
contemporary life was due largely to a sit- 
uation which no longer exists in a Chris- 
tian land. The environment then was pa- 
gan and many institutions harmless in them- 
selves, such as the hospital and the school, 
were contaminated for Christians because of 
association with pagan practices. For a 
strictly modern parallel one will have to turn 
to China, Japan, or India. In a broader 
and more subtle sense, however, the leader 
can indicate how deeply all of us are in- 
volved in economic and political institutions 
which cannot but disturb the Christian con- 
science. The concrete problem of being in 
the world without being of the world is 
highly complex. Examples of the different 
ways in which the early Christians met their 
problem—for there were different attitudes 
even then—may be of some help in the solu- 
tion of our own difficulties. 

After the period of persecution came the 
union of Church and state under Constan- 
tine. At this point the class may profitably 
consider the whole question of the relation 
of the Church and society. The obvious ad- 
vantage of such an alliance of the Church 
with political institutions is that thereby 
they may be permeated with the Christian 
ideal, and the obvious disadvantage is that 
the Church in the process may be and ac- 
tually was secularized. In the United States 
we are in a peculiar half-way position. 
Church and state have been separated, but 
not the Church and society, and probably in 
point of fact the churches in this country 
have more influence upon political life than 
does the state church in Germany. England 
has the curious situation of a state church 
which has dwindled in numbers to the point 
where the Non-conformists are equally nu- 
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merous and, as in the United States, very 
influential on public life. 

The secularization of the Church under 
Constantine produced the reaction of mon- 
asticism. This institution is probably easier 
to explain today than twenty years ago when 
people believed that society was funda- 
mentally good and on the upward trend. We 
are now so disheartened that we can well 
understand why people should wish to pull 
out. The tragedy of our situation is that 
there is nowhere to go. The old expedient 
for non-conformists to an oppressive society 
was emigration to another land and that 
now is nowhere to be found. What the 
monks did, what the Pilgrim fathers did, 
we cannot do and that fact is immensely 
significant for our whole thinking and ap- 
proach to social problems. One of the fac- 
tors in the present war is just this. During 
the last century the strains of European life 


‘ could be eased by emigration to America. 


Now America for all practical purposes is 
full and the rest of the world is rapidly ap- 
proaching the same point of saturation. To 
recognize that we cannot do what our fath- 
ers once did is a most important step in de- 
termining our own course of action. 


Kut on the positive side lessons of con- 
tinued value can be learned from monastic- 
ism. One is flexibility. Monasticism began 
as a flight and ended as an offensive. The 


) first monks withdrew from society to the 


Egyptian desert. But in the West, in the 


days of the barbarian invasions, the monks 
> came back from the islands and down from 
> the mountain-tops and went into the midst 


of newly converted peoples to establish out- 


) posts for their Christianization and civiliza- 


tion. When this task had been in a measure 


) achieved the utility of monasticism was 
» largely gone and the Protestant Reformation 
_ abolished the system. Nevertheless even to- 
__ day the monastic idea may have a place, in 
) the sense that certain groups have a voca- 


tional function to discharge special tasks and 


) witness to unpopular ideals. 
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The next major development in the his- 
tory of Christianity was occasioned by the 
barbarian invasions. In the break-up of the 
ancient culture the Church was faced with 
the stupendous task of guiding people who 
were living under the heel of the invaders, 
of converting the invaders, of transmitting 
to the rough peoples of the north the re- 
ligion of Christ and the culture of Rome. 
The parallel to our own time scarcely needs 
to be pointed out. Now, as then, peoples 
just emerging from simpler social and eco- 
nomic forms have become rampant and are 
seeking at once to imitate and to overthrow 
the more advanced. Now as then the Church 
is the greatest international force in the 
world. Now as then the Church may help to 
preserve stability in the midst of chaos. 

So one can go on to the study of the 
mediaeval papacy, which was a sort of 
mediaeval League of Nations; to the Prot- 
estant Reformation, another time of up- 
heaval; to the Puritan revolution, which 
was the age of democracy, the liberty of the 
subject, the rights of conscience, and the like. 
Each period manifests some major answer 
to perennial problems, and each can 
well serve as a point of departure for the 
discussion of our own. 


The second way of amplifying the text is 
to present more material about the subject 
itself, and here one needs books, books 
which are readable and accessible. The re- 
mainder of this article will be devoted to a 
brief description of such tools. 


TOOLS FOR THE TEACHING OF CHURCH 
HISTORY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 


Case, S. J., ed. A bibliographical Guide to the 
History of Christianity (Chicago, 1931), a 
very useful list of books in English and in oth- 
er languages. 

GENERAL CHURCH HIsToRIEs: 

In One Volume: 

Walker, Williston, History of the Christian 
Church (N. Y., 1918), the best single volume 
for reference purposes. 
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Baker, Archibald G., ed., A Short History of 
Christianity (Chicago, 1940), a survey for the 
general reader by members of the faculties of 
the Chicago Divinity schools. 

Nagler, Arthur W., The Church in History (New 
York, 1929), first a brief sketch of Christian 
history in chronological order and then a con- 
sideration of topics such as the papacy, mon- 
asticism, creeds, heresy, etc. 

Rowe, Henry K., History of the Christian Peo- 
ple (N. Y., 1931), a readable history for the 
general reader. 

Nichols, Robert Hastings, The Growth of the 
Christian Church (Philadelphia, revised ed., 
1941), a popular outline history. 

Somervell, David Churchill, A Short History of 
our Religion from Moses to the Present 
Day (Ld., 1925) compasses in remarkable 
fashion the amazing feat of condensing the 
Bible and Church history into a single volume 
by means of highly judicious selection. 

Bevan, Edwyn Robert, Christianity (N. Y., 1932), 
a beautiful interpretative essay on Christian 
history. 


In More Than One Volume: 

An Outline of Christianity, 5 vols. (Chicago, 1926), 
of which the first three are historical and are 
edited by E. F. Scott, B. S. Easton, F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson and Shailer Mathews. The 
work is a popularization by the best schol- 
ars, copiously illustrated, though mainly from 
modern paintings of ancient subjects. 

Ten Epochs of Church History (N. Y., Scrib- 
ners, 1902), a series of ten volumes by dif- 
ferent authors covering the history of the 
Church from the apostolic age through the 
Anglican Reformation. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott, A History of the 
Expansion of Christianity, 4 vols., thus far 
(N. Y., 1937—). Though dealing with 
only one aspect of Christian history, that of 
missionary expansion, this work is neverthe- 
less a veritable Church history because it con- 
siders all along the line the mutual interactions 
of Christianity and the cultures evangelized. 

Excerpts From CurisTIAN LITERATURE: 

Williams, Michael, Anthology of Classic 
Christian Literature (New York, 1937), se- 
lections from the whole of Christian history, 
but only from works of a devotional character. 

Ayer, J. C, A Source Book of Church History 
for the First Six Centuries (N. Y., 1913), 
excellent, but very brief excerpts with even 
briefer introductions. 


Kidd, B. J., Documents. Illustrative of the His- 
tory of the Church, 2 vols. N. Y., 1920-23), 
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another selection of brief excerpts from! the 
sources for the early Church. 

‘Wright, Frederick Adam, Fathers of the Church 
(Ld., 1928), fuller excerpts from the early 
Latin fathers only. 

Coulton, G. G., Life in the Middle Ages, 4 vols., 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1928). Volumes I and IV 
deal with religion in succinct and highly di- 
verting anecdotes. 

Unfortunately there are no similar collections 

in English for later periods. 


STUDIES OF THE EARLY CHURCH: 

Hodges, George, The Early Church (Boston, 
1915), a delightful popularization. 

Moffatt, James, The First Five Centuries of the 
Church (Nashville, 1938) with convenient 
chronological tables and a bibliography of fic- 
tional treatments of early Church history. 

Workman, H. B., Persecution in the Earl; 
Church (Ld., 1906), a very colorful picture oi 
the reasons why Christians were persecuted 
and of the way in which they did or did not 
meet the test. 

Owen, E. C. E., Some Authentic Acts of the 
Early Martyrs (Oxford, 1927), records in 
English translation of the actual trials of the 
early martyrs. 

Baker, G. P., Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Revolution (N. Y., 1930), a biog- 
taphy. 

Workman, H. B., The Evolution of the Mon- 
astic Ideal (Ld., 1913), a fine interpretation, 
‘very readable. 

THe Mippie AGEs: 

Deansley, Margaret, A History of the Medieval 
Church (Ld., 1925), a good sketch in one 
volume. 

Coulton, G. G., Medieval Panorama (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1939) covers many aspects of medieval 
life including religion. 

Howorth, Henry H., Gregory the Great (Ld, 
1912), a biography of the first medieval pope. 

The Rule of St. Benedict translated by Cardinal 
Gasquet in The Medieval Library, vol. XXV. 

Coulton, G. G., Five Centuries of Religion (from 
1000 to 1500), 3 vols. (Cambridge, Eng., 1923- 
36), a detailed and readable account by one 
who is not too cordial toward many aspects of 
medieval religion. 

Barker, Ernest, The Crusades (Ld., 1923), re- 
print of the article in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. 

Newhall, Richard A., The Crusades (N. Y.§ 
1927), for college students. : 

Barry, William, The Papal Monarchy (N. Y, 
1902) brings the story down to 1300. 
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Packard, Sidney R., Europe and the Church un- 
der Innocent III (N. Y., 1927), for college 
students. 

Flick, Alexander, The Decline of the Medieval 
Church, 2 vols., (N. Y., 1930), a colorful ac- 
count. 

THE REFORMATION : 

Smith, Preserved, The Age of the Reformation 
(N. Y., 1920), from the liberal Protestant 
point of view. This covers the whole of 
Europe. 

Constant, G., The Reformation in England (N. 
Y., 1934), from the Roman Catholic point of 
view. 

Smith, Preserved, Martin Luther (Boston, 1911), 
solid but readable. 

McGiffert, Arthur Cushman, Martin Luther (N. 
Y., 1911), popular. 

Booth, Edwin P., Martin Luther Oak of Sax- 
ony (N. Y., 1933), written with verve. 

Walker, Williston, John Calvin (N. Y., 1906) 
exhibits good judgment and wise selection. 

Reyburn, Hugh Y., John Calvin (Ld., 1914). 
more detailed than the preceding. 

Palm, Franklin Charles, Calvinism and the Re- 
ligious Wars (N. Y., 1932), for college stu- 
dents. 


) Mopern IncLupING AMERICAN CHURCH 


History: 

Wand, J. W. C., A History of the Modern 
Church (N. Y., 1929), the only one volume 
sketch in English of the period from 1500 to 
the present. The Church in England receives 
major consideration. 

Weigle, Luther A., American Idealism (New 
Haven, 1928), a history of American Chris- 
tianity built around copious illustrations. 

Rowe, Henry K., A History of Religion in the 
United States (N. Y., 1924) by topics rather 
than by denominations, a popular treatment. 

THE DENOMINATIONS: 

American Church History Series, a series of 
volumes on the following denominations: Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed, 
Moravian, Catholic, Unitarian and Universal- 
ist (in one volume) and Disciples of Christ. 

Mead, Frank S., See These Banners Go, The 
Story of the Protestant Church in America 
(N. Y., 1936), a popular treatment. 
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METHODISTS : 

Luccock, Halford E., and Hutchinson, Paul, The 
Story of Methodism (N. Y., 1926), popular 
with delightful black and white sketches. 

Lee, Umphrey, John Wesley and Modern Re- 
ligion (Nashville, 1936) a fine interpretation 
of Wesley in the light of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS : 
Pilgrim Deeds and Duties (Boston, 1920), a 
pamphlet for young people. 
Dexter, Henry M., Congregationalism of thz 
last Three Hundred Years (N. Y., 1880), 
ponderous. 


PRESBYTERIANS : 

Loetscher, Lefferts A., A Brief History of the 
Presbyterians (Philadelphia, 1938), an out- 
line. 

Gillett, Ezra H., History of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
(Philadelphia, 1922), solid. 


BaPTISTSs: 
Whitley, William T., A History of British 
Baptists (Ld., 1923), solid. 
LUTHERANS: 
Wentz, Abdel Ross, The Lutheran Church in 


American History (Philadelphia, 1933, 2d 
ed.), solid. 

QUAKERS: 

Comfort, William W., Just Among Friends 


(N. Y., 1941), more descriptive than historic- 
al, delightful. 


CoLLECTED BIOGRAPHY : 

Makers of Christianity, 3 vols. (N. Y., 1934-37), 
1. Case, S. J., From Jesus to Charlemagne. 
2. McNeill, J. T., From Alfred the Great to 

Schleiermacher. 
3. Sweet, W. W., From John Cotton to Ly- 
man Abboit. 

(Eastman, Fred, Men of Power, § vols. (Nash- 
ville, 1938-40), including many Christian lead- 
ers. 

Washburn, Henry Bradford, Men of Conviction 
(N. Y., 1931), charming interpretations of 
men whom the author had to learn to like. 

Davidson, H. M. P., Good Christian Men (N. 
Y., 1940), for the preparatory school age. 
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Religion in Literature 


Poetry as a Means of Grace. By CHARLES 
GROSVENOR Oscoop. Princeton : Prince- 
ton University Press. 1941. I4I 
Pages. $2.00. 


Fortunate were the students of Princeton 
Theological Seminary who heard these lec- 
tures on the Levi P. Stone Foundation, and 
fortunate are the ministers who now have 
an opportunity to read them. Out of his 
long experience in the study and teaching 
of English literature the author has dis- 
tilled the wit and wisdom of his counsel to 
preachers. Away from current literature 
and mere literary antiques he directs at- 
tention to “the perennial and dateless litera- 
ture which rises clear of its times,’ though 
at the same time it reveals the deeper cur- 
rents of thought in its own day and brings 
to a focus the best that has gone before. 
Such books are to be read and to be lived 
with for their capacity to improve the style 
of the reader, to render him sensitive to 
beauty, to impart spiritual sophistication, 
and to give substance to his faith. Mr. 
Osgood advised his hearers each to choose 
for himself one poet as his familiar com- 
panion, selecting one who should be “focal 
and encyclopedic, inexhaustible, a true hu- 
manist, a singer, a breeder of poetry in 
others, and a thorough master of his craft.” 
These characteristics he finds in four men: 
Dante, Spenser, Milton, and Johnson. 


Dante, “‘a luminous figure against a dark 
background,” gathered up in himself pre- 
ceding cultural influences. The symmet- 
rical structure of The Divine Comedy, 
which may at first appear mechanical, was 
the manifestation of the dialectical order of 
the poet’s mind and education. Dante pre- 


sents love as “a regenerative force, pow- 
erful beyond all others to draw a man out 
of his animalism, to develop and direct his 
energies wisely and aright, to enlighten him 
with a sense of true values, to bear his im- 
agination aloft until it can lay firm hold 
on the truth beyond the reach of mere 
reason, even into the presence of God Him- 
self.” Such mysticism, rooted in Christian 
faith, is a needed corrective for an age 
dazzled by the triumphs of science. 

An exile in turbulent Ireland, Spenser 
composed his poem of a world transfigured 
by love. In his hands allegory is “a veil 
that reveals,” stirring the curiosity of the 
reader and so leading him to cooperate with 
the poet. (Does this idea throw light on 
the much discussed passages in the Gospels 
in which Jesus explains his use of par- 


ables?) Spenser wrote in order to lead the F- 


men of his times to seek and to make a 
greater England and a better world. He 
who reads Spenser will find his speech 


enriched and his mind stimulated to syn- F~ 


thesis. Spenser is “the subtlest in exercis- 
ing those rejuvenating influences which are 
transmitted by friendship with a great 
poet.” 

Milton is a poet in the sense of the 
Greek word, “a maker.” 
pressed with the traditional rites of the 
Church as is Dante. He does not indulge 


He is not im-f 


in the allegory of Spenser. The characters eM 


in Paradise Lost, for all the tremendous 
sweep of the Heavenly drama, are human 
in their traits and attitudes, sometimes 
amusingly so. But this does not interfere 
with the grandeur of the poem or with the 
power of the poet to elevate thought and 
feeling. “I know him,” says the writer, “as 
an older friend and brother from whose 
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} genius for friendship. 
‘ used to gather at the home of the Thrales 


presence I never depart without a sense of 
expansion and enlargement, of clarification 


) of mind and accession of power, together 


with an exaltation of spirit.” 
In spite of the title of the book, the last 


) chapter is devoted to Doctor Johnson, not 


because of his poems but because of his 
extraordinary range of interests and his 
The friends that 


and that made up the famous Club included 
brilliant men in different walks of life. 


\ Johnson had the power of calling out in 


them the exercise of their gifts. At the 


> same time he was considerate of men and 
> women in lowly station and gathered under 


his hospitable roof those for whom he ex- 
ercised a parent’s care. When someone 


criticized the custom of quotation from the 


‘Classics, Johnson defended the practice, 
) saying that the Classics furnished a com- 
\munity of mind. Today a similar com- 


munity of mind marks those who know their 
Doctor Johnson. His simple faith, the pro- 


) found religious spirit evident in his prayers, 
his generosity, his courage make him a 
‘friend to live with. 


This book may well stir many a grateful 


yreader to begin the cultivation of a friend- 


ship with one of the creative spirits of 
literature, whether with one of the four 


» here cited as examples, or with some other 


"poet whom he finds most congenial. 


Joun Pitt DEANE 
Beloit College 


) Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, A Study in Renais- 


sance Moral Philosophy. By Roy W. 
BaTTENHOUuSE. Nashville: The Vander- 
bilt University Press, 1941. X + 258 
pages. Index. 

One could hardly point to a better ex- 


; ample of how literature and religion mu- 
tually illuminate one another than this study 


: by Professor Battenhouse of Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion. Marlowe’s 
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great tragedy has been very incompletely 
understood because of the departmental 
approach of the literary critics. The author 
is not dogmatic on this point but the evi- 
dence he gives is demonstrative. Where 
readers have seen in the figure of Tambur- 
lane an incarnation of desirable Renaissance 
ideals : 


Still climbing after knowledge infinite 
And always moving as the restless Spheres, 


it becomes clear on the contrary that Mar- 
lowe wrote the play as a warning against 
pride and ambition, in keeping with the 
didactic conception of literature of the 
period and the recurrent themes of its moral 
philosophy. 

Of particular interest to students of re- 
ligion will be the first half of the book, de- 
voted to the drawing of a map of the moral 
philosophy of the age. We see the lineage, 
preoccupations and many-sidedness of Ref- 
ormation humanism in England in the six- 
teenth century. We see its relation not only 
with its Christian background, but also with 
classical philosophy and literature — with 
Neo-Platonism, Plutarch, Seneca — which 
were accorded so large a place in the 
Renaissance outlook. This issues in a 
choice exhibit of that uneasy combination 
of natural and revealed religion, with the 
emphasis on the former, that has continued 
so widely to our own day. The outlook 
of moralists like Raleigh and Chapman— 
and here Marlowe is to be included—sug- 
gests the Platonic and humanist influences 
that fenced out Anglicanism from Thomist 
or Lutheran standpoints, and on the other 
hand deprived it of Pauline-Augustinian 
insights. 

Yet the point of view of Marlowe was 
one from which the ways of Providence 
with a tyrant could be powerfully pre- 
sented. A tragic inevitability seizes Tam- 
burlaine, only less awesome than an Aeschy- 
lean nemesis or a straight Calvinist reproba- 
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tion. The tragic patterns of Seneca are 
ample to fill in the Biblical framework of 
the wrath of God. Perhaps this type of 
Reformation humanism would have been 
hard put to it to give like power to a study 
in redemption. Let Milton decide. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that 
a study of the world conqueror Tambur- 
laine, “the scourge of God,” has a peculiar 
timeliness today. Not least interesting 
among the side-issues of this study is the 
view taken by the Renaissance of how God 
punishes the Church or the Christian na- 
tions by the hand of the Turk or the pagan 
tyrant, the rod of God’s vengeance. In any 
case, as Calvin wrote in his commentary on 
the classic passage in Isaiah, the Assyrian’s 
boastings are “so many bellowes (as it 
were) to kindle the wrath of God,” i. e., 
against the tyrant himself. The teacher of 
religion will find many such significant 
topics raised in this book, and we need only 
add that from the point of view of style it 
is well and concisely written. 

Amos N. WILDER 
Andover-Newton Theological Institution 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Chos- 
en and Edited by Lorp Davin CEcIL. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1940. 560 pages. $3.00. 

Meister Eckhart: A Modern Translation. 
Made by Raymonp B. BLakney. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 333 
pages. $2.00. 

The Imitation of Christ. Edited with an 
Introduction from Whitford’s Version, 
printed by Ropert WYER in 1530, by 
Epwarp J. Kirern. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1941. 261 pages. 
$3.00. 

Here are three books that have a contri- 
bution to make to the nourishing of the in- 
ner life in a period of outward strife and 
turmoil. 

Although or because the Oxford Book of 
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Christian Verse is comprehensive enough in 
scope to be described by the editor as “both 
a history of Christianity in England and an 
exhibition of the varieties of the religious 
temperament,” one may find in it much that 
seems intended for this particular hour, 
such as the following by Ruth Pitter: 


These discords and these warring tongues are 
gales 

Of the great autumn: how shall winter be? 

Of love, of summer speak not; rather pray 

That in the warmer vales 

Some may survive: that some winged seeds may 
flee 

Into the mountains far away, 

That such may see 

Their spring, and spread their green in unimag- 
ined day. 


To be sure, the editor seems to feel that he 
has to apologize for the inclusion of these 
and similar lines on the ground of doubtful 
orthodoxy: “How far Miss Pitter is an 
orthodox believer the verses do not reveal. 
But her whole achievement is full of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling.” Likewise of Wil- 
liam Blake, Lord Cecil remarks: “It is 
doubtful whether he should appear in a book 
of Christian verse at all. If he was a Chris- 
tian, he was certainly a heretic. . . . But 
Blake, whether he would or no, was soaked 
through with Christian thought.” At any 
rate, the poems are there, whether orthodox 
or heretical. Among modern poets T. S. 
Eliot is well represented, as well as Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, and a considerable num- 
ber of others. The seventeenth century 
forerunner of T. S. Eliot and his type, John 
Donne, is described as the greatest poet in 
the period when religious poetry reached its 
height in England. 

With the publication of Meister Eckhart, 
Harper’s adds a new type of modern trans- 
lation to place side by side with Moffatt’s 
translation of the Bible. In this case, it is a 
translation of the writings of a fourteenth 
century mystic. If at first sight Eckhart’s 
world-view seems extremely other-worldly, 
we may well ponder Dr. Blakney’s remark: 
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“At the end of the Middles Ages, the spiritual 
world, the world contemplated by theology, was 
\ the real world, while the world of politics, over 
which we quarrel today, was the nominal world. 
It is hard for a person of the twentieth century 
* to conceive that this should be so. What we do 
not see now is that our present wars over political 
ideologies, waged for power and prestige, can 
' bring about a reverse revolution, when one side 
: or the other has won a victory such that nothing 
of the political and economic world is left which 
‘is worth possessing, and men’s thoughts once 
| more focus on the world to come...” 


_ The writings here translated into the 
‘modern idiom—in the case of the Defense 
‘translated for the first time into any mod- 
ern language—bring freshly before us the 
thoughts of one who immediately suggests 
the figures of the great sages of religion. 
One thinks at once of a Buddha, as when 
one reads the essay on “Disinterest” ; 
or one is reminded of St. Francis of As- 
sisi by the very beautiful “Legends”, six 
of which are included in this volume. The 
‘longest of these contains the account of a 
fellow priest who rebuked Eckhart for talk- 
ing “over the heads” of his congregation. A 
‘teacher might well make use of this legend 
“in interpreting the meaning of the first be- 
Satitude in Matthew. The following por- 


_Jtions of Eckhart’s writings, in addition to 


those already mentioned, are here translat- 
ed: “The Talks of Instruction,” “The 
Book of Divine Comfort,” “The Aristo- 
‘crat,” forty-four “fragments,” bits of ser- 
“mons extending usually to the length of a 
")paragraph or two. A short bibliography is 
)eppended. 

» We are indebted to Dr. Edward J. Klein 
; for restoring to us the best translation of 
‘The Imitation of Christ. The first com- 
plete English translation of the Imitation 
»as made about 1530 by Whitford under the 
title, The Folowynge of Cryste. The lan- 
guage of this translation is said to have con- 
tributed to the literary beauty of the King 
James Version of the Bible. Later transla- 
‘tors, however, neglected Whitford’s work, 
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and substituted latinized words. What Dr. 
Klein has done is to re-discover the best 
translation, with the necessary mod- 
ernizing of spelling and punctuation with 
the fewest possible changes in vocabulary 
and word order. The book is beautifully 
bound and printed. There are five plates 
from different early editions of the Folo- 
wynge of Cryste. The frontispiece is the 
facsimile of a page of the only perfect copy 
extant of the first edition of Whitford’s 
translation. 

It is predicted that the present emergency 
will force a curtailment of publication sched- 
ules; we predict that there will be at least 
a greater demand for books of the above 
type. 

E. PurintTon 

Beloit College 


Christianity 
Christianity in a Changing World. By 
SHIRLEY JacKson Case. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. Viii + 204 
pages. $2.00. 

This is a heartening book for these des- 
perate days. As time goes on and the 
world situation grows more tense and we 
find our own nation and ourselves nearer 
the center of the cataclysm, the perspective 
which Dr. Case opens upon the history of 
the Christian religion may furnish guidance 
as well as assurance for our thought con- 
cerning the future of Christianity in the 
face of the world crisis. 

The question to which an answer is pro- 
posed is: “Can Christianity survive the 
calamities that have befallen the modern 
world?” The author does not “view with 
alarm” but he gives wise counsel and points 
to dangers which may be seen in the light 
of past experience. 

The successive chapters of the book 
(Christianity as Church, as Dogma, as Social 
Gospel, as Personal Piety) survey Chris- 
tianity from each of these points of view 
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through several historical periods from 
primitive to modern times, each period with 
its peculiar problems, and its characteris- 
tic emphases, interests and expressions. 
Stating that “Christianity is by nature a 
changing religion and therefore thoroughly 
at home in a changing world,” Dr. Case 
points out clearly the evidences of Christian- 
ity’s progressive meeting of difficult chal- 
lenges of change through the centuries. 
The changing aspect of Christianity does 
not imply fickleness but rather indicates 
that faculty of adaptability which is the 
property of living organisms. To assure 
hope for the future, the institutions of 
Christianity must, as in the past, continue to 
be recreated; its dogmas must remain in a 
process of becoming; many items of its 
social gospel need to be altered and revised 
in the endeavor to discover approved and 
more adequate procedures; even personal 
piety cannot rest in finished accomplishment 
but must press forward in the face of an 
ever-changing world and the changing in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual outlook. But 
for all this use of the concept of “change” 


Christianity possesses and exercises cer- 


tain basic and permanent principles which 
inhere in the religion of Jesus, ideals which 
must be applied to new circumstances by 
an alert and creative leadership. Above 
all “we must not lose faith in the power 
of the Spirit to lead us into all truth for 
the tomorrows as well as for the yester- 
days.” 

Dr. Case is not over-optimistic. The 
necessary and proper adaptation to change 
is not automatic. It requires vision, insight, 
patient and determined endeavor, dedicated 
men. There are warnings as well as assur- 
ances. In many areas, with the best of 
will and intention to meet critical chal- 
lenges, the church is still fumbling in the 
dark, inadequately equipped, lamed by 
lamentable divisions; but awareness of 
these hampering elements is a first step 
toward achievement. 


[May 


Here speaks an almost intransigent liberal 
who scores neo-Calvinism, millennialism and 
crisis-theology as products of a “distemper” 
that casts doubt upon man’s ability to per- 
form the divine task, which is really a 
divinely-appointed task. Even the slogan 
“let the church be the church” is discounted 
as a refuge for those who refuse to realize 
that the Christian religion must itself be 
socialized if the social order is to be Chris- 
tianized. It may be “comfortable to nourish 
our piety in the congenial atmosphere of 
the church and protect it from chilling con- 
tacts with the world,” but it is certainly not 
as effective as for “religious people to 
acquire the habit of exemplifying their per- 
sonal piety amid all the varied contacts of 
life in the changing world of their environ- 
ment.” 


In the final analysis of course it comes 
down to the individual Christian, in these 
days of “low visibility,” to see beyond the 
immediate horizon the hope of a Christian 
world. As Dr. Case puts it: “without 
good people one cannot hope to produce a 
good institution that we call the church, 
or a worthy body of beliefs termed dogma, 
or an efficient activity in community and 
nation (and world!) that we describe as 
the operations of the social gospel.” It 
would seem that our immediate task is, as 
the reviewer once heard it stated by a 
sainted old minister: “not to try to make 
more men Christian, but first of all to make 
men more Christian.” 


Joun W. FLIGHT 
Haverford College 


Methodism and the Frontier: Indiana 
Proving Ground. By Exizasets K. 
NotrincHaM. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 231 pages. 
$2.50. 

Social scientists have finally tackled the 
job of interpreting the religion of the 

American frortier, and the professor of 
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sociology at Wheaton College (Massachu- 
setts), who describes herself as neither an 
American nor a Methodist by birth, under- 
‘takes the work for the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 
The pioneer appears here as something of a 
hero, and yet the work achieves a notable 
freedom from special pleading for all his 
ways. Special material for the study is 
found in the records of early circuit riders 
in southeast Indiana, but a knowledge of 
early Methodism in England is presup- 
posed. 

The specific problem of the work is the 
way in which frontier conditions affected 
certain things in the evolution of the relig- 
} ious teachings and organization founded by 
) John Wesley. When Thomas Coke landed 
) in America following the Revolution he not 
only had authority to commission Asbury 
as general superintendent with him, but he 
was armed with two instruments which 
Wesley had carefully prepared for the 
American churches. One was the Disci- 
pline with which Asbury and his itinerants 
proceeded to set up the most effective mis- 
sionary organization of the frontier. The 
other was a ritual and hymn book designed 
to see that the pioneer church might do all 
things “decently and in order.” But this 
ritualism and psalmody they most com- 
pletely shed, along with the black robe and 
white collar which Wesley prescribed for 
the preachers, when they took to horseback 
and began to live out of saddle bags. Forms 
of worship and much of the theology were 
spontaneous developments in the social situ- 
ation of the frontier. 


Methodism was essentially a religion of 


the spirit. The central theme of its early 
preaching was conversion and the witness 
of the spirit. As such it matched the rising 
spirit of democracy in the middle west. But 
it was organized with a centralization of 
authority and rigor of discipline that was 
almost Jesuitical, enforced by the annual 
'} Visit of the Bishop to inquire into the char- 
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acter of the circuit riders and assign them 
to their appointments. This combination is 
recognized as peculiar to Methodism and 
its special strength for the competitions of 
early middle American life. 


On the American frontier all the forces of 
schism and sectarianism that had been more 
or less suppressed in the old world and in 
the colonies were set loose for their most 
complete development. One of the interests 
of this work is the way in which the sects 
became the great protestant churches of 
today. Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyter- 
ian missionaries mingled in competition 
with numerous other sects on the camp 
meeting ground. These three have survi- 
ved as the great middle class churches of 
America. Each had its peculiar source of 
strength to cope with the conditions of the 
frontier. 


The camp meeting and revivalism are the 
final interest of this book, for they devel- 
oped into the special instrument of gospel 
propagation for the 19th century. The 
suppressed fears and starved social experi- 
ence of the frontiersmen furnished the cul- 
tural soil for their growth and account for 
peculiar differences from the methods of the 
Wesleyan revival in England. For objective 
material on this phase of her problem the 
author makes an excursion into an un- 
named mountain region of the south, where 
she claims to have found a survival of con- 
ditions that obtained in 1800 on the Indiana 
frontier and where sectarian revivalism 
flourishes today. These data are used with 
caution, as they must be. They are subject 
to all the limitations of the theory of cul- 
tural survivals. 


This is not an exhaustive study. No 
rewriting of the historical records already 
compiled, and listed in the excellent bibliog- 
raphy, is undertaken. It is an objective 
survey and evaluation. The work is suff- 
ciently anecdotal to give it some of the spice 
of the life on Peter Cartwright’s frontier. 
A curious confusion of colloquial expression 
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appears at the beginning where “up the 
river” seems to mean the direction of migra- 
tion rather than “opposite to the flow of 
the current.” Students of all these religious 
problems will find the work important. 
AvBion Roy KiInG 
Cornell College 


The Christian Interpretation of Sex. By 
Orro A. Piper. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Xv + 234 
pages. $2.00. 

A philosophy of sex and sex morality, 
written out of good familiarity with biology 
and psychology, but based primarily on the 
Bible. It is an honest, courageous attempt 
to bring spiritual meaning into sex in a 
generation that knows its Freud, but, ac- 
cording to some psychologists, has lost its 
soul. 

The results can hardly be entirely satis- 
fying either to the biologist and psycholo- 
gist, or to the student of the Bible. As for 
the former, honest skepticism over the pos- 
sibility of success in such an attempt is 
likely, perhaps chiefly on the ground that 
biology and theology are not comparable 
methods of approach whose results can be 
put into a final synthesis; and that physical 
facts must take precedence over spiritual 
interpretation. To this the theologian can 
reply that Freudianism and kindred ap- 
proaches are built largely on mental con- 
structions regarding sex facts and experi- 
ence; and that by the orthodox physician’s 
own contentions, a botchy job has been 
done. The physician’s conventional criti- 
cisms, indeed, have tacitly invited the very 
kind of attempt which Piper makes. 

As for the theological attempt itself, 
Piper fortunately avoids proof-text types 
of argument; but in seeking to steer clear 
of that Scylla it is a fair question whether 
he has not run into the Charybdis of a too- 
subjective interpretation of the Biblical 
material, notably in his insistence that, in 
the Biblical view, sexual intercourse estab- 
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lishes a “unity of two persons” which is a 
deeper spiritual reality than is either guar- 
anteed or symbolized by “marriage”’ itself. 
A more realistic interpretation of the Bibli- 
cal material perhaps would weaken this the- 
sis which is central in Pipe’s treatment. 

The basic thesis then, we believe, needs 
to be regarded as an idealistic construction 
of Piper’s, more than as an exact exegetical 
finding. But one would still find Piper’s 
work an invaluable contribution to a seri- 
ously neglected aspect of thought in Pro- 
testantism. The outstanding thing about 
the book is the fact that a technical scholar 
in a conservative theological school should 
write a book of this nature. 

L. J. SHERRILL 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


Principles of Christian Living. By GERALD 
BirnEY SmitH. Revised by Leland 
Foster Wood. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942. 280 pages. $2.00. 


This volume is a revision of the well- 
known text in Christian ethics written in 
1924 by Professor G. B. Smith, then a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago University 
Divinity School. The basic material and 
viewpoint of this original work have been 
retained but have been added to largely by 
the reviser, and made contemporary by rei- 
erences and illustrations drawn from re- 
cent events. The general approach is to 
combine the empirical methods of studying 
human behavior with the historical method 
of studying Christianity. 

After discussing the nature of ethics and 
its place in human life, the author traces the 
historical development of ethics from its rise 
among the Hebrews, through the thought 
of Jesus its changes in the Roman world 
of the Christian era, and the forms it as 
sumed in Catholicism, to its present status 
in the Protestant Churches. The larger 
part of the book, which then follows, at- 
tempts to define the Christian attitude to- 
ward many contemporary situations, such as 
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the family, the church, life-work, recreation, 
possessions, industrial problems, and pol- 
itics. Each chapter is followed by a set of 
excellent questions for use in discussion, and 
a well-chosen bibliography. 

Unlike many of the older texts in ethics, 
this book does not base itself upon philoso- 
phical or theological theories but attempts 


i to find an empirical basis. The general ap- 


proach is that man can build a “good” 
world. Much of the language of religion is 
used but one suspects that this is lip-service 
only, for it is given little or no content and 
seems to point to no essential necessity in 
view of man’s own abilities. Much is said 
about “God’s purposes”, doing the “will of 
God”, “spiritual power”, “companionship 
with God”, “an experience of God”, etc. 
Yet man is the true center of it all, it seems, 
and his values are the ones both he and God 
are interested in. As for God, he is “the 
loving father who desires the good of his 
children” (p. 29). Man can best build his 
good world by “devotion to Jesus”, which 
phrase seems to mean to live according to 
the ideals Jesus proclaimed, as they are 
understood by Liberalism. 

The aim of ethics is to discover those 
things which bring lasting satisfaction. Good 


> persons embody the highest good and, by 


definition, ‘a good person is one who lives 
in right relationship” (p. 2). We seem to 


| arrive, finally, at the circular definition of 


a good man as one who is a good neighbor, 
good husband, good business man, etc. Re- 
ligion is the “desire to be right with God” 
(p. 7) and is valuable because, in Chris- 
tianity, it gives spiritual power for “right 
living”, 

The Kingdom of God is “an ideal which 
has been a motive for religious devotion 
ever since the time of the prophet” (p. 26). 
“Only men of good will will find a place 
there (p. 27). But the ideal of the King- 
dom, instead of being, as Jesus taught, an 
event that was to be accomplished by God 
alone, “has been transformed in later think- 
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ing into the conception of a righteous so- 
ciety which is to be evolved out of the ex- 
isting social structure” (p. 28). Yet the 
author admits that the “discovery is dis- 
turbing” that Jesus “portrayed the King- 
dom in terms of opposition to the present so- 
cial order rather than in terms of the evo- 
lution of a better social order” (p. 28). 

How does one receive the incentive for 
living the Christian life? Not, apparently, 
through mysticism or “conversion”. Today 
searchers will find “the motive to Christian 
living is something other than the radiant 
and unquestioning joy which Luther em- 
phasized” (p. 110). One such incentive 
is to hold before oneself the conviction that 
God has summoned one to a great task. 
Another is to love Jesus because of the 
“experience of salvation.” 

The ultimate good to which the Christian 
looks forward is “citizenship in a society 
where good will shall be expressed in laws 
and customs as well as in the minds of 
human individuals” (p. 113). 


Criticisms, many of which are penetrat- 
ing, are brought against the evils of our 
present society and the economic order un- 
der which we live. Yet the author never 
seems to question the Christian possibili- 
ties in Capitalism. For instance, “the great- 
est contribution which can be rendered by 
those in a position to shape business prac- 
tices is to make the system increasingly one 
under which men are required to render 
good value in services or goods” (p. 162). 
“Christian ethics calls for the spirit of good 
will in all relations. Such a spirit can be 
developed if everyone is considerate” (p. 
206). 

This work seems to belong to a totally 
different era from our own days of social, 
political and religious crisis. It is difficult 
for the reader to think himself back less 
than a decade to the period when the prag- 
matic, Liberal, optimistic, intellectualistic, 
Western view here represented was gen- 
erally accepted by theologians and religious 
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leaders in this country. Man can and is 
building a better world. Good will, moral 
education, and social action are needed to 
eliminate the evils of the present day but, 
granted these, we will continue to see the 
onward march of the Kingdom of God— 
interpreted as the perfected human society! 
J. Carvin KEENE 
Colgate University 


Theology 
Faith and Nurture. By H. SHELTON 
Smitu. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1941. 209 pages. $2.00. 

This book, (a Religious Book of the 
Month Selection), deals with a problem of 
interest to educators who work with any 
age from the kindergarten through the grad- 
uate schools, for it is the basic problem of 
the nature of Christian faith and its relation 
to current trends in the educational field. 
To a large extent religious education has 
followed the lead of secular education in its 
underlying conception of processes and 
methods, therefore the question was perti- 
nent which Professor Harrison Elliott raised 
in his recent book, Can Religious Educa- 
tion be Christian?. Apparently it can if 
Christianity is liberal enough, but if it is lib- 
eral enough to satisfy Mr. Elliott, is it 
Christian enough to satisfy Mr. Smith? Be- 
hind these names of course stand groups 
of thinkers and workers in the field. 

Mr. Smith’s scholarly and carefully doc- 
umented book aims to clarify the issues. It is 
very timely, for the tension between historic 
Christian theology and the present-day 
liberal religious education has been evident 
of late, as may be seen in the number of 
articles dealing with the subject in Religious 
Education, The Journal of Religion, The 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion and Christendom. 

Professor Smith asserts that religious ed- 
ucation leadership is largely in the hands of 
a group whose theology is of the Pre-War, 
ultra-liberal, nearly-humanistic, over-opti- 
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mistic type, which has proven inadequate to 
develop men and women who have the faith, 
character, and zeal to meet the needs of the 
church and the suffering, chaotic world, 
The techniques and standards of the John 
Dewey School have been carried over into 
the church where they are not quite at 
home. Professor Smith recognizes that a 
very real contribution has been made to 
religious education by both liberalism and 
secular education, but he feels that what re- 
ligious education needs now is criticism, for 
it has been too sure of itself and too scorn- 
ful of the newer trends in theology. Pro- 
fessor Smith does not want to identify him- 
self with the Barth or Niebuhr groups for 
he finds neo-orthodoxy defective in certain 


respects, but he believes that it represents Fc, 
in the main an enrichment of Christian B) ... 
thought and is more in line with the Chris- B¥ ¢, 
tianity of the ages than is this late 19th B) ;,,, 
century liberalism. Most of his book is 

given over to an analysis and evaluation of de 


this liberal faith and its tendencies as ap- 
plied in religious education. He admits 
that the book falls somewhat short on the 
side of constructive suggestions, but until 
“religious education recognizes more fully 
the grave limitations of the underlying 
theory of liberal nurture” instead of merely 
reiterating its tenets, the best way forward 
is that of “critical reconsideration.” 


His reconsideration is centered on four 
aspects of liberalism, after a survey of the 
major tendencies which moulded it, name fF 
ly the doctrine of divine immanence, the idea 
of the steady development of the individual 
and race, the idea of the innate goodness 0: 
man, and the emphasis on the historical 
Jesus. This set of ideas was taken over 
into religious education largely through th: F 
influence of George A. Coe, the “dean of F 
religious educators.” The four aspects art F 
as follows: 

1. The this-worldly ideal of the kingdom F 
of God, which overstresses the powers off 
man and believes that a society motivated by B4° 
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from the divine perspective. 
') this affirmation is the basis of Christian 
nurture. 
) ner, a term which has almost vanished from 
}the vocabulary of liberal religious educa- 
\ tion, but man is also made in the image of 


s are 
rs 


ethical love is attainable through the educa- 
tional and evolutionary process seems to the 
author to have grossly underestimated the 
sovereignty of God and to have been very 
unrealistic about the gravity of the problems 
confronting us. 

2. The conception of man which is held 


) by such leaders in the religious education 
movement as Ames, Wieman, and Bower is 


too completely naturalistic. They have for- 
gotten that man can only be understood 
To the author 


As a child of God man is a sin- 


God, a conception which gives a deeper 
sense of the kinship of all the children of 


', God than any that can be built on secular 
) interpretations of community. 


3. A chapter on the Divine Initiative 
deals with the Christian understanding of 


‘the gospel and man’s need of the redemp- 
provided in Christ. 
has always held that in Jesus Christ God 
Shas revealed “the ultimate meaning and 
destiny of human existence” and we cannot 
) substitute for this the idea that the divine 


Christian faith 


element is found in all nature, that revela- 
tions are relative and that “experimental 


4 quests” in the present and the future are 
'}more important than past history without 
‘Freal loss and “basic conflict with the Chris- 
“Jtian claim.” The lower valuation of content- 
Fyitcaching, especially of the Bible, in the 


interest of “creative quests for the abund- 
ant life,” the advocacy of the “principle of 
tentativeness,” and the “process of search” 


}as the main desideratum in religious educa- 


tion seem to our author serious mistakes in 
the education offered by the Christian 
Church. 

4. The true nature of the church and the 
sort of service it can offer to men, particu- 
larly when they are weighed down by a 
sense of guilt, is not sufficiently appreciated 
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by liberal educators who are “less con- 
cerned with the nature of the church than 
any other professional group in religion.” 
The church conceived as a result of the di- 
vine initiative does share in the weakness of 
an imperfect society, but is not by any means 
a mere product of the social order. 

In the last chapter the conclusion is 
reached that the Christian faith and the ex- 
perimentalist type of education with its 
anthropocentric religion are definitely op- 
posed and cannot be reconciled, “except 
through essential change in one or the oth- 
er (p. 201).” We hear much discussion as 
to religion in the public school, but the 
more pressing question is not “shall the 
public school teach a religion?”’, but “what 
kind of religion shall the public school 
teach—the religion of the churches or the 
religion of humanistic experimentalism? 
(p. 202)”. 

It will be evident from this brief survey 
that this very carefully prepared and well 
indexed book should be studied by those 
who wish to do any real thinking about 
the presuppositions of our work as religious 
educators. Professor W. C. Bower, one 
of the educators criticized by Professor 
Smith, wrote in the December, 1941, num- 
ber of the International Journal of Religi- 
ous Education that Mr. Smith has not un- 
derstood the educators, has warped their po- 
sition by setting ideas and values into radi- 
cal and exclusive opposition to each other, 
as though we must hold either one or 
the other. In the January number Prof. 
Smith answers that Professor Bower has 
misunderstood him in the claims made 
against the book, and has mistakenly equat- 
ed his position with that of neo-orthodoxy. 
Can the two groups come to understand 
each other? Can sufficient agreement be 


achieved to serve as a basis for cooperative 
action in the schools and churches or must 
the present tension and rift in the ranks con- 
tinue? Mr. Elliott’s and Mr. Smith’s books 
Mr. 


both help to clear the atmosphere. 
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Smith is eminently fitted to perform this 
service for he knows the field and the work- 
ers, as he served five years as one of the 
directors on the International Council of 
Religious Education and has been professor 
of Religious Education in the Divinity 
Schools of Yale and Duke Universities. 

Muriet S. Curtis 

Wellesley College 


The Andover Liberals. By Dantet Day 
Wittiams. New York: The King’s 
Crown Press, 1941. 203 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this book is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology, The Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Like 
his predecessor, now President A. C. 
McGiffert of The Pacific School of Religion, 
he exhibits a real interest in the history of 
American religious thought. Dr. Williams’ 
first book covers that phase of the Liberal 
tradition in American religious thought 
which found expression in the pages of 
The Andover Review from 1884 to 1893. 
The Review was founded and edited by the 
faculty of Andover Seminary. This school 
was founded by Massachusetts Calvinists 
for the express purpose of defending and 
propagating the Calvinistic faith. This was 
done with some consistency from the date 
of its founding, Sept. 1808, until 1881. The 
latter date marks the time of retirement 
of Edwards A. Park, professor of theology 
from 1847 to 1881. With his retirement, 
the Seminary faced the slow and laborious 
task of adjusting itself belatedly to the new 
thought world. Under the leadership of 
such men as Egbert C. Smith, George Har- 
ris, William J. Tucker, J. W. Churchill and 
Edward Y. Hincks, the old Colonial Calvin- 
ism gave place to a more liberal outlook. 

New England was settled by a hardy 
group of pioneers who were dominated by 
three motives: (i) They determined to 
retain their English cultural heritage. The 
brief sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland 
taught them how readily language and tra- 
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dition may be lost. (ii) They were con- 
cerned to better themselves economically, 
Their experiences both in England and in 
Holland taught them that the underprivil- 
eged had better find new lands if they 
wished to change their status. (iii) They 
sought freedom to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences. 
These three motives, clearly discernible in 
the life and literature of Colonial New 
England, produced the culture of the New 
England states. Dr. Williams’ book con- 
cerns itself with the third or religious phase. 
The Calvinism of the colonial days was born 


of the brain and work of John Calvin inf 


Geneva, carried to England where it flow- 
ered into a Puritanism born as much of 
poverty as of conviction, and then trans- 
planted on the American continent. This 
rigorous Calvinism sought freedom, but a 
freedom for Calvinists alone. The experi- 
ence of Roger Williams is indicative of the 
limits Calvinism imposed upon such free- 
dom. A Calvinism conceived in penury and 
reared amidst the extreme hardships of 
pioneer colonial life had to become hard or 
die. It survived, and in this survival devel- 
oped a tenacity which enabled it to outlive 
the conditions which produced it. 
vived until it was practically the only ves- 
tige of an age long dead. It is no wonder, 
then, that it resisted to the death every 
attempt to dislodge it. Slowly, and with 
mincing steps, Liberal thought replaced it. 


Dr. Williams sketches the early stages o/ 
this struggle in his first chapter, and then J” 
devotes seven chapters to a detailed exam- f- 
ination of that phase of the struggle re- BF Anc 
flected in The Andover Review from 188 f- 


to 1893. The final chapter is a good analy- F- 


sis of recent Liberal theology. 


As a study of the history of American > 7 
theology, this book deserves a place on one’s F 
shelves. More than that, it should be read F™ 
because it throws a flood of light upon 
Even 


changes in theological thought. 
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the period from 1884 to 1893, a story cov- 
ering a decade late in the Nineteenth cen- 
tury, when a Liberal theology became domi- 
‘nant, will leave one with certain definite 
impressions. The first is the obvious apolo- 
getic character of the writings of these early 
Liberals. They were constantly fighting 
rearguard battles. Instead of an aggressive 
‘quest for what might be true, they were 
‘fighting to retain as much as possible of 
the old. Secondly, they liberalized theology 
‘(with apologies to the good word liberal) 
by ethicizing or moralizing the metaphysi- 
‘cal questions. Contemporaries of William 
James, they settled all metaphysical ques- 
tions by use of the pragmatic criterion: Will 
‘it aid men? It is probably normal for a 
‘young culture, as for young people, to be 
deeply self-centered and to judge astronomi- 
cal questions by personal wants. At this 
point the churches were neither better nor 
worse than the colleges and universities of 
the day. Thirdly, these men had very 
meagre training in logical reasoning. They 
‘relied upon “intuition” for support of their 
‘most important doctrines (p. 104); they 
> “shuttled between reason, experience, faith 


(‘Jand mysticism as the basis of Christian 


Jknowledge. No consistent theory of knowl- 
Jedge was stated, nor does one appear to 
Dhave been held.” (p. 113) Finally, they 
»were given to overstatement. There appears 


Fito be a definite correlation between lack of 


proof and overstatement: The less proof 
available, the greater the tendency to over- 


‘statement. As Professor Williams presents 
“the story of the theological trends in this 


‘Andover faculty, these five impressions 


'yemerge and deepen. 


There is little in this book which invites 
“xriticism. The author undertook a limited 
The work 


ay of irrelevant material. One is tempted 
0 accuse the author of undue enthusiasm, 
‘ at times, for the men he studied. He credits 
' he Andover Liberals with developing the 
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conception of “emergent evolution,” (p. 
36), and with holding a “naturalistic, evolu- 
tionary doctrine of man.” (p. 60). How- 
ever, these are minor defects which are 
readily explicable when one considers these 
Andover Liberals against the background of 
colonial Calvinism which they dispelled. 
H. BERNHARDT 
The Iliff School of Theology 


The Religious Function of Imagination. By 
RicHARD Kroner. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941. 70 pages. 
$1.00. 


These two lectures, delivered at Kenyon 
College, state briefly the subject matter of 
the author’s Gifford Lectures of two years 
ago. His thesis is that religious imagina- 
tion is the key to unlock the doors of life’s 
mystery. Science and philosophy cannot 
do it, because they deal in abstractions and 
are further removed from reality than is 
religious imagination. But it must be added 
at once that imagination, thus conceived, is 
not a form of day-dreaming or mental exer- 
cise. It is a frame within which are gath- 
ered the vital, practical, everyday: experi- 
ences of man in their totality. 

In fact, religious imagination may render 
this service to man because it alone can 
grasp reality in its wholeness. Scientific 
and philosophical thought are partial, but 
because of its power to lay hold upon 
images which will encompass life’s contra- 
dictions and paradoxes, imagination can 
picture for man the answers to his riddles. 
Images not concepts express the ultimate 
truth. 

Seen from above, religious imagination 
becomes revelation, the means whereby God 
discloses his truth to man. However, his 
chosen way is not through the common 
man, but rather the elect few, the prophets. 
The disclosure and apprehension are mysti- 
cal in nature. Therefore, the final truth 
cannot be grasped or challenged by rational 
thought. Nowhere is this inspired imagin- 
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ation, with its revelation, as clearly set 
forth as in the Bible. 

That imagination plays an important part 
in life the author can well attest. How- 
ever, it is this reviewer’s belief that too 
much is claimed for imagination. The ex- 
tent to which the position can be carried 
is shown in the argument in defense of mir- 
acles (p. 41 ff). But such a conclusion is 
not surprising. If there are no rational or 
scientific criteria by which one may judge 
the dependability of religious imagination, 
then the way is open for the most extrava- 
gant claims. The final bar of judgment, 
according to the author, is “responsible 
imagination which embraces all mental pow- 
ers of our total personality.” In other 
words, to understand or appreciate this 
experience you must have had it. 

ELMER E. VoELKEL 

First Congregational Church, 

Beloit, Wisconsin 


Experience and the Christian Faith. By 
Howarp B. JEFFERSON. New York: 
Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
$2.00. 

Professor Howard B. Jefferson of Col- 
gate University is an able thinker. In the 
volume before us he discusses important 
problems. The eight chapters take up: 
Experimentalism vs. Tradition, Knowledge 
and Faith, Revelation of God, The Spirit of 
Modernism, God and Nature, God and 
Evil, God and Value, and Theology and 
the Social Problem. 

Here, then, we have a good man dealing 
with great themes; and yet the result some- 
how does not “jell.” The book was writ- 
ten in the current mood of reaction against 
liberalism and modernism. Reactions are 
likely to lead to excesses at least as ex- 
treme as those against which the reaction is 
directed. In this instance we get a me- 
chanical mixture rather than a compound; 
the outcome is strangely like the “double 
truth” of certain mediaeval thinkers. 
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On the one hand, the author holds to “the 
experimental or pragmatic way of think- 
ing,” taking experimentalism to mean pre- 
cisely what John Dewey explains it as be- 
ing. On the other hand, he is attracted 
by the values in “the new traditionalism” 
(not, however, the old orthodoxy). He 
has sincerely tried to produce a compound 
or amalgam which will unite these two 
components, and some reviewers think he 
has succeeded. To the present reviewer the 
product appears more like oil and water. 
The difficulty does not lie, it seems, in any 
inherent incompatibility between experi- 
mental method and Christian truth. Jesus, 
both in the Synoptics and in John, was an 
experimentalist; “by their fruits” and “if 
any man willeth to do” are both good prag- 
matism. The trouble arises, rather, from 
the doctrinaire sense in which experimental- 
ism is taken by Jefferson. He manifests 
the utmost fidelity to Dewey’s hardest say- 
ings, such as the denial of an antecedent 
reality, at the same time while he is dis- 
playing equal fidelity to the new super- 
naturalism. 

Thus Jefferson sticks to the idea that 
inferential knowledge,—“arguing from ob- 
served phenomena back to an antecedent 
reality,’—is not knowledge at all. This 
particular Deweyism seems to all except 
the initiated to mean a denial of knowledge 
of the past or of the future, of other selves 
and an objective nature, as well as of God. 
That Dewey does not mean to draw such 
sweeping consequences from his words only 
renders the words less intelligible to most 
of his critics. When Jefferson himself, to 
avoid this difficulty, finds that he has to 
“postulate” “the existence of a real and 
objective state of affairs” (32), he cer- 
tainly is not able to call this postulate 
knowledge, nor, if consistent with Dewey, 
is knowledge able to discover anything 
about such an antecedently postulated or- 
der. 

The method adopted inevitably leads to 
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paradoxes. “We need,” Jefferson writes, 
“both a profound faith in the God of abso- 
lute value and an incurable skepticism 
about the finality of any human ideal.” He 
overlooks the fact that his profound faith 
is just such a commitment as he denies in 
the latter part of the sentence. The belief 
in God is a human ideal, if a human being 
accepts it. Further, “incurable skepticism” 
is too extreme a phrase for that open- 
mindedness which must accompany all 
commitments, even a loyal commitment to 
God. So too, the assertion that Christ is 
“fully God” is another paradox, or at least 
an ambiguity. Again, the chapter on mod- 
ernism is too extreme in identifying mod- 
ernism with humanism. The author is con- 
sistent, it is true, in holding that “we can- 
not know values” (granted Dewey’s defini- 
tion of knowledge); but this consistency 
leaves thought in the chaos to which science 
without philosophy or religion inevitably 
leads civilization. In order to save the day, 
Jefferson concludes that “we know the 
values in virtue of God’s revelation.” We 
do not know values, but we do know them. 
The different senses of “know” are left in- 
adequately explained. 

In this book pragmatism and revelation- 
ism are in unstable equilibrium, as they 
must be when put side by side in an intelli- 
gent mind. As a laboratory in the strug- 
gles of current thought, the book is very 
interesting. It offers little that points clearly 
toward forward paths. 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Religion as Experience\and Truth. By 
WarrEN Netson Nevius. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1941. 
438 pages. $3.00. 

In reading this Introduction to the Phil- 
osophy of Religion the present reviewer has 
kept in mind the need and probable reaction 
to the work of the undergraduate student. 
If the latter should refer to the table of con- 
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tents in an attempt to estimate it, he might 
be frightened by the formidable headings 
given to the three major divisions, namely, 
Phenomenology, Epistemology, and Ontol- 
ogy. Such titles suggest a ponderous treat- 
ment of the subject replete with technical 
terms which are the delight of the erudite 
scholar, but the dismay of students seeking 
an introduction to a field of interest. In this 
respect the titles belie the treatment, which 
while learned and penetrating, is in lan- 
guage that is familiar and a style that pleas- 
es. The book is well within the comprehen- 
sion of a mature undergraduate, and careful 
study of the material will yield a rich re- 
ward. 


The work contains no startling new 
theories, but it is a well balanced and com- 
prehensive treatment of such subjects as the 
nature, origin, development and psychology 
of religion, and of such problems as the 
nature of religious knowledge, of evil, and 
of human freedom and divine sovereignty. 
A considerable portion is given over to sur- 
veying the significant philosophical argu- 
ments in support of the great affirmations of 
the Christian faith. The author has taken 
great care in his writing, both in the logical 
development of the thought and in the selec- 
tion of language used to express it. Sum- 
maries of the progress of the thought are 
frequent. Dr: Nevius is quite at home in 
the advanced scientific theory of our day 
and expresses it with unusual clarity. While 
far from declaring that it proves the truth of 
the Christian interpretation of life, he finds 
that it furnishes effective support for the 
Christian position. He lands some telling 
blows against the adequacy of mechanistic 
interpretations of life, and coordinately ad- 
vances strong arguments in support of a 
profound and glorious teleology that under- 
girds and expresses itself through the med- 
ium of nature’s mechanisms. 

Lest one seem to pay the author the 
doubtful compliment of having produced a 
perfect book, a few pin-prick criticisms may 
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be in order. One reads with surprise that 
a Buddhist “acknowledges no beliefs at all.” 
Professor H. N. Wieman would wince under 
the allegation of being a pantheist, even of 
a modified form. Dr. Nevius fails apparent- 
ly to understand Professor Wieman’s empir- 
ical method. The question may well be 
raised, whether the argument for teleology 
in nature would not be greatly strengthened 
and enhanced, if it were carried on up into 
the realm of human experience, hy present- 
ing the case for purpose in history—a posi- 
tion that should be quite familiar to a stud- 
ent of the Old Testament. The book’s de- 
ficiencies are surprisingly few, however, and 
all teachers of the philosophy of religion 
should make the acquaintance of this work, 
and, when they know it, many will choose 
to use it with their classes. 
ArTHUR C, WICKENDEN 
Miami University 


A Creed for Free Men. By Writti1am 
ApaMs Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 270 pages. 

“The world is fighting today . . . because 
there is no common philosophy of life in 
terms of which peace can be made. . .The 
tragedy of contemporary civilization is that 
in the international field no such common 
creed is to be found.” With words like 
these Professor Brown drives home the 
urgency of his conviction that the missing 
factor in contemporary civilization is a uni- 
fying creed—a creed which will lift men 
beyond the selfishness of their prudential 
interests to the acceptance of the authority 
of common standards and an inclusive loyal- 
ty. The present volume is his attempt to 
formulate such a creed. It is divided into 
four parts. 

In Part One, “Wanted: A Unifying 
Faith,” the author analyzes the need for 
a social creed and some of the reasons why 
many people do not have one. 

Part Two is devoted to “Some Unan- 
swerable Questions” about man and his 
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world, particularly those that have to do 
with meaning and purpose—questions e- 
yond the scope of science but of vital im- 
portance for a philosophy of life. 

Part Three deals with “The Loyalties 
That Divide.” 
activity, he needs the cooperation of his 
fellows. This social dependence is the 
root of the basic human quality of loyalty. 
The problem of society is that this intimate 
association with others may be divisive as 
well as unifying, thus producing the con- 
flict of loyalties. The nature of this con- 
flict is illustrated in every area of human 
association without exception. How this 
conflict of loyalties may be resolved is a 
matter of one’s basic philosophy of life. 
This will be essentially a democratic creed, 
reconciling freedom with discipline and 
making it possible for those who differ to 
continue in fellowship. The democratic 
way of preventing social conflict is to com- 
bine generous provision for orderly change 
with the resolute purpose to restrain by 
force those who refuse to abide by this 
method. The moral of this for international 
affairs is obvious: there must be a world 
government which can serve as a stabiliz- 
ing factor and ensure the conditions for the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts. But such 
a world government depends upon our 
ability to create an international conscious- 
ness and to furnish it with adequate organs 
of expression. To this end the author 
proposes an “International Party.” 

Part Four presents “The Faith That 
Unites.” Here we find examined the re- 
sources of Christianity for the democratic 
creed. Shunning the tendency in liberal 
circles to identify the cause of Christianity 
with that of political democracy, he holds 
that in its central doctrine of a personal 
God who has endowed men with freedom 
and summons them to fellowship, Christi- 
anity provides the best existing theological 
basis for a fellowship of the democratic 
type. Besides its doctrines, Christianity 
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has also its Church which, in the move- 
> ment toward unity among the churches, 
embodies a promising sign of the possi- 
) bilities of a world wide fellowship. 

Confining himself to non-technical 


f language, Professor Brown has made a re- 


alistic and instructive analysis of the prob- 
lems of democracy and the spiritual bases 
on which a solution must rest. His presen- 
tation of the resources of the Christian re- 
ligion for the preservation and extension of 
free institutions should stimulate those who 
acknowledge these resources to greater ac- 
tivity in exploiting them. Those whose ap- 
proach to the question of democracy is pure- 


ly secular will find in this book a challenge 
- to make a fresh examination of the contribu- 


’ tions that Christianity offers. 
HERMAN A.BRAUTIGAM 
Colgate University 


Psychology 
Psychology, Psychotherapy, and Evangeli- 


calism. By J. G. McKenzie. 
York: Macmillan, 1941. 
$2.75. 

This volume is probably the most search- 
ing in the field of psychology of religion 
since Boisen’s Exploration of the Inner 
World five years ago. The author, Aber- 
deen social scientist, is not new to Ameri- 
can readers. His Souls in the Making, 
though twelve years old, is still one of the 
best guides in the field of pastoral psychol- 
ogy. 

This is not a practical book in the ordi- 
nary sense. It deals rather with the theo- 
retical or “general” questions of the appli- 
cation of psychology to religion. Almost 
nothing is said for example about pastoral 
counseling. A sample of the type of ques- 
tion considered is this: is conscience to be 
understood solely in terms of its content of 
ideas and the intensity with which the indi- 
vidual holds to it, or is there some other 
Psychological criterion of equal importance 
in understanding and guiding it? This 
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kind of question, the author believes, is 
essentially psychological. Not all theoreti- 
cal questions belong to the theologian. 
Hence the volume is in itself a powerful 
argument for the rescue of the psychology 
of religion from the twin dangers of ultra- 
pragmatism and complete merger with phi- 
losophy. 

Dr. McKenzie is convinced that psychol- 
ogy of religion can not make any funda- 
mental advances “except through the study 
of the particular types of religious experi- 
ence.” The type considered here is evan- 
gelical. Types not considered are presum- 
ably mystical, catholic, rationalistic, and 
others. He believes that only the one who 
feels himself within a type like this can 
really get to the experimental understand- 
ing of it, which is the only kind that pene- 
trates. This is in itself one of the distin- 
guishing marks of evangelicalism, “what the 
doctrine conceptualises must be experienced 
anew by every believer.” 


The author is one of the few who have 
written recently about basic psychological 
questions who does not “psychologize” yet 
who understands how far psychology can go 
in comprehending the meaning of religious 
experience. The volume proceeds from 
introductory discussions of the meaning of 
evangelicalism to a discussion of the psycho- 
logical aspects of such matters as the mean- 
ing of salvation, conversion, guilt, sin, for- 
giveness. Then comes a consideration of 
evangelical doctrine in general from the 
psychological viewpoint, with emphasis on 
the meaning of faith and grace. 

The book might well have been titled 
Varieties of Evangelical Experience; for 
the author admits that evangelicalism in his 
view really “is comprehensive enough to 
meet the religious needs of all.” There is 
therefore decidedly an open question as to 
whether he has approached psychology of 
religion from a “type” point of view after 
all. That still remains to be done. 

The underlying theological position is the 
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“middle of the road British,” but with tre- 
mendous illumination from Dr. McKenzie’s 
penetrating psychological insights. Theo- 
logians, regardless of their point of view, 
should find this book valuable; for here a 
psychologist discusses one aspect of their 
problem, recognizing that there is another, 
but making the clearest case of recent years 
for the importance of that aspect. 
SEWARD HILTNER 
Federal Council of Churches 


Pastoral Psychology. By Karu Rur Srotz. 
Revised Edition. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1941. 284 pages. $2.50. 

As the author states in the Preface, this 
revision represents no fundamental change 
in the principles or techniques advocated 
in the original edition of 1932. It merely 
clarifies at points, amplifies and supple- 
ments that exposition. He believes “that the 
psychologically oriented religious leader is 
competent to serve only those who are 
afflicted with minor mental ailments or devi- 
ations from normality and especially those 
who stand in need of prayer, religious in- 
struction, confession, comfort, and conver- 
sion.” He is therefore anxious to avoid 
even the terminology of the medically 
trained psychiatrist, on whose domain he 
has no desire to trespass. At the same time 
he recognizes that the religious worker has 
his own unique function to perform, a func- 
tion which is not always recognized by 
psychiatrists, many of whom “have yet to 
learn what is the nature of religion, the 
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place of religion in human experience, and 
the relation of religion and normal per- 
sonality.” 


In the first few chapters one moves in the 
atmosphere of the nineteen twenties and 
their religious controversies. One even 
catches glimpses of the ghosts of James and 
Starbuck. In subsequent chapters, how- 
ever, the author treats the more recent psy- 
chological developments with equal compe- 
tence and sympathetic understanding. All 
through the book one feels the rapport of 
the author with his students as he has 
wrought out the subject-matter in class- 
room exposition and conferences over a 
period of many years. At all times the 
material is pertinent to the everyday prob- 
lems of the minister in his pastoral rela- 
tions. 

The author addresses himself to his read- 
ers as a teacher to his students and occa- 
sionally in a mood of exhortation. To 
carry a point, he is not content to rest with 
the abstract findings of academic or medical 
psychology. He presents illustrations drawn 
from fiction as well as from his per- 
sonal experience. He is sufficiently the the- 
ologian to support the point with biblical 
exegesis. His style is lucid, with a com- 
mendable minimum of technical terms. The 
whole book is characterized by a wholesome- 
ness and balance that make it an excellent 
handbook for the pastor whether he comes 
to it with much psychological training or 
none at all. 

J. Howarp Howson 


Vassar College 
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Personnel 
Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring 


) to the attention of college and university officials 
) the following list of teachers of religion who are 
) available for positions. 
) they are at present unemployed.) 


(This does not mean that 


Letters should be addressed to Dr. Ivan G. 
Chairman, Committee on Vacancies, 
American International College, Springfield, Mass., 


» who will forward all communications to the appro- 


priate code number, thus serving to bring the 
in touch with 
each other without the responsibility of making 
recommendations or selections. 


Information concerning possible vacancies should 


» also be sent to Dr. Grimshaw. 


A listing of all those enrolled this year was sent 


) to the deans of instruction of more than 550 col- 
) leges and junior colleges which offer courses in 


sible or Religion. 


B-1—Man; A. B. (Lang.), Findlay College; Th. 
B. & Th. M. (N. T.), Princeton; Ph. D. 
(N. T.), U. of Edin. 13 yrs. teach. exper. 
Desired subj.: N. T. Grk., O. T. & N. T. 
Can also teach: Classical Lang., Theol., 
Homiletics. 

B-2—Man; A. B. Anthrop, U. of Penn.; B. D. 
(O. T.), Union Sem.; S. T. M. (O. T.), 
Harvard; Ph. D. (Bib. Lit.), Brown. 2 
yrs. teach. exper. Desired subj.: O. T., 
Bib. Lit. & Hist. of Near East, Archeol., 
and Lang. Can also teach: N. T. Grk., 
Hebrew, Semitics and Hist. of Rel. 

C-1—Woman; A. B. (Rel.), Goucher; M.A. (Phil. 
of Rel.), Oberlin Sem.; Ph. D. (Phil. of 
Rel.), U. of Chicago. 1 yr. of grad. work 
at Chicago Theol. Sem. Desired subj.: Phil., 
Phil. of Rel, N. T., O. T., Gen. Science, 
Eng. 


» (-2—Man; A. B. (Hist.), Baker U.; B. D. (Grk. 


N. T.), M. A. (Eng. Bible), residence work 
toward Ph. D. (Grk. N. T.), Drew Sem. 
Now writing thesis. Expects degree in fall 
of this year. 1 yr. of grad. work in Grk. 
N. T. at Cambridge U., Eng. Exper. in 
pub. sch. teach. 1 yr. of sem. teach. in 
Grk. N. T. Desired subj.: Grk. N. T., 
Hebrew, O. T., Eng. Bible, Church Hist. 
Can also teach: Theol., Hist., Eng. 


D-1—Man; A. B. (Hist.), Hope College; A. M. 
(Phil.), U. of Mich.; Th. M. (Rel.), Wes- 
tern Theol. Sem., Mich.; S. T. M. (Sys. 
Theol.), Harvard Div. Sch.; Ph. D. 
(Sys. Theol.), Hartford Sem.; 1 yr. of 
grad. work at U. of Marburg; I summer 
at U. of Chicago. 8 yrs. teach. exper. 
Desired subj.: Sys. Theol., Church Hist., 
Bible & Rel. Can also teach: Phil., Sociol., 
Psych. or Grk. 

F-1—Woman; B. L. (Phil. & Bible), Ohio Wes- 
leyan U. (Phi Beta Kappa); B. D., M. A, 
& Ph. D. (N. T. & Early Xian Lit.), U. 
of Chicago. 1 yr. at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, and 1 yr. of law at Western Re- 
serve. 12 yrs. teach. exp. 2 yrs. visiting 
prof. in Indian & Ceylon. Desired subj.: 
Bible, Missions, Church Hist., Comp. Rel. 
Desires to combine deanship with personnel 
work. Can also teach: N. T. Grk. 

H-1—Man; A. B. (Hist.), Yale; M. A. (Med. 
Hist.) & Ph. D. (Bib. Hist.), Columbia. 
13 yrs. teach. exper. Desired subj.: O. & 
N. T. Hist. & Lit., Comp. Rel. Can also 
teach: Ancient Hist. of Near East, Grk. 
& Roman Hist., Amer. Hist., Hist. of Phil. 

H-a—Man; A. B. (Hist.), John Fletcher Col- 
lege; Th. M. (N. T. Grk.), & Th. D., (Rel. 
Ed.), Southern Baptist Sem. 3 yrs. teach. 


exper. Desired subj.: N. T. Grk., Bib., 
Rel. Educ. 
H-3—Man; B. A. (Hist. & Lit.), Harvard; 


B. D. (Rel. Ed.), Union Sem.; M. A. 
(Student Personnel Work), Columbia. 3 
yrs. teach. exper. Desired subj.: Dean’s 
work (guidance), Rel. Educ., Bible, Eng., 
Psych., Hist., Educ., Elem. French, Ger- 
man, or Latin. 

L-1—Woman; B. S. (Math.), Monmouth Col- 
lege; Th. M. (Theol.), & Th. D. (Rel. 
Educ.), Iliff Sch. of Theol.; M. A. (Psych.), 
U. of Denver; grad. work at Columbia & 
Union Sem. 4 yrs. teach. exper. Desired 
subj.: Bible, Rel. Educ. Can also teach: 
Math., Psych., Hygiene. 

M-1—Woman; A. B. (Hist.), Emory & Henry; 
M. A. (Bib. Lit. & Hist.), Scarritt Col- 


lege. 1 summer of grad. work in rel. at 
U. of Chicago. Desired subj.: N. T. & 
Rel. Educ. Can also teach: Sociol. 
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M-2—Woman; B. R. E. (Rel. Educ. & Fine Arts 
in R. E.), Boston U.; M. A. (Bible), Bos- 
ton U. Sch. of Theol. Spec. work in educ. 
at W. Chester State Teachers College. De- 
sired subj.: Bible, Rel. Educ., Fine Arts in 
Rel. Educ., Hymnology. Can also teach: 
Worship, Rel. Art. 


M-3—Man; A. B. (Latin), Dickinson; B. D. 
(Hebrew), & Ph. D. (O. T.), Drew Sem. 
Spec. work in Archeol. at Amer. Sch. for 
Orient. Research, in O. T. at Marburg, 
and in Semitics at Kaiser Wilhelm U. and 
U. of Penn. Desired subj.: Hebrew, O. T., 
Eng. Bible. Can also teach: Grk. N. T., 
Sys. Theol., Phil. 


N-1—Man; A. B. cum laude, (Hist.), Maryville; 
Th. B. & Th. M. (Christ. Educ.), Prince- 


ton. 1 yr. of grad. work in Hist. at U. of 
Pittsburg. Desired subj.: Bible or Bib. 
Hist. 


N-2—Man; 1 yr. at Toledo U., A. B. (Eng.), 
Alma; B. D. (Hebrew & O. T.), Presby. 
Sem., Chicago; Ph. D. (O. T. & Egyptol- 
ogy), U. of Chicago. 1 season of archeol. 
field work with Amer. Sch. of Orient. Re- 
search; 4 seasons in Egypt. Desired subj.: 
Bib. Lit., Phil. & Psych. of Rel. Hebrew, 
Archeol. Can also teach: Ancient Hist., 
Hist., Eng. 

R-1—Woman; A. B. (Eng.), Vassar; B. D. (N. 
T.), Hartford Sem.; S. T. M. (Comp. Rel. 
& Xian Soc.), Union Sem.; Ph. D. (Phil.), 
Columbia. 1 yr. of work at Bucknell & 1 
yr. of grad. study in psych. at the U. of 
Penn. 20 yrs. teach. exper. Desired subj.: 
Bible, Comp. Rel., Rel. Educ., Psych. 

S-1—Man; A. B. (Ethics), Muhlenberg; M. A. 
(N. T.), U. of Penn.; B. D. & S. T. M. 
(Educ.), Mt. Airy Sem.; S. T. M. (O. T.), 
U. of Chicago; S. T. D. (Bible), Temple 
U. Desired subj.: Bible, Ethics, Worship, 
Liturgics. Can also teach: Bib. Theol., 
Hist. of Rel. 

S-2—Man; A. B. (Rel.), Eureka; B. D. & Ph. D. 
(Church Hist.): Hartford Sem. 1 yr. of 
grad. work at Marburg; 1 yr. at Oberlin. 
Desired subj.: Church Hist., N. T., Hist. 
of Rel., Phil. of Rel., & Psych. of Rel., Grk. 
O. T. Can also teach: Rel. Educ., Pract. 
Theol. 

S3—Man; A. B. (Latin & Eng.), Western Re- 
serve U.; S. T. B, M. A. & Ph. D., (N. 
T), Boston U. Grad. fellowship for study 
at Berlin & Heidelberg. 6 yrs. teach. exper. 
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Desired subject.: N. T. or O. T. Can also 
teach: Church Hist., Phil., Phil. of Rel, 
Ethics. 


S-4—Man; Attended Carlton and U. of Minn; 
A. B. (Phil.), Hamline; S. T. B. (Pract 
Theol.), M. A. (O. T.), Ph. D. (N. T)), 
Boston U. 4 yrs. teach. exper. Desired 
subj.: Intro. to N. T. or O. T., Life and 
Teach. of Jesus, or Paul; Bib. Exegesis, 
Rel., Phil. Can also teach: Psych. & Phil, 
of Rel., Rel. Educ., Church Hist., Ethics, 
Logic. 

S-5—Woman; A. B. (Eng.), Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege; M. R. E. (Rel. Educ.), Bib. Sem. 
of N. Y. 4 yrs. exper. teach. & directing 
rel. activities. Desired subj.: Eng. Bible, 
Bib. Lit., Rel. Educ., Eng. 


S-6—Man; B. A. (Phil.), Conn. Wesleyan; Ph. 
D. (Phil. of Rel.), Yale, 9 yrs. teach. exper. 
Desired subj.: Ethics, Phil. of Rel., Bible, 
Theol. 

T-1—Man; A. B. (Rel.), U. of S. Calif.; B. D. 
(Bible), & Ph. D. (O. T.), Yale Div. 
Sch. Desired subj.: O. T., N. T., Bib. 
Archeol. Can also teach: Church Hist. 
Astronomy, & Photography. 

T-2—Woman; B. A. (Eng.), U. of Richmond; 
M. A. (Rel. Educ.), Union Sem., & M. A. 
(Rel.), Columbia U. Residence work com- 
pleted and now writing Ph. D. dissertation 
for Columbia U. Grad. work in Comp. Rel. 
& Bible at Western Reserve U. Desired 
subj.: Rel. Mysticism, Phil. & Psych, of 
Rel., Bible, Rel. Educ., Compar. Rel. Can 
also teach: Psych., Phil., & Eng. 

W-1—Man; A. B. (Science), Park College; S. 
T. B. (Theol.), Western Sem.; M. A. 
(Educ.), U. of Chicago; Th. D. (Theol.), 
Central Baptist Sem. Grad. work at Mc- 
Cormick Theol. Sem. 3 yrs. residence work 
toward Ph. D. (Phil.), U. of Chicago, 
& U. of Mo. 17 yrs. teach. exper. Desired 
subj.: Bible, Phil., Rel. Educ. Can also 
teach: Spanish, Educ., Econ., Latin, Grk., 
Eng. 

W-2—Man; A. B. (Phil. & Hist.), Hamilton 
College; M. A. (Hist.), Harvard; S. T. B. 
(Bible), Boston U.; completing residence 
work this year for Ph. D. (Bible & 
Archeol.), Harvard. 1 yr. of grad. study 
in educ. & rel. educ. at U. of Chicago. § 
yrs. exper. in teach. & exec. work, Desired 
subj.: Bible, Rel., Hist. Can also teach: 


Phil. of Rel., Phil., Pub. Speak., & Debat- 
ing. 


il 


